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Three Poems by Austin Clarke 
The Marriage Night 


O let her name be told 

At dusk while fishermen 
Take nobles on the oar, 
Who count the fiery dice 

Of wineshops by the harbour 
Flushing them in haze 

And find a darker town 

Of ships upon the wave. 


The morning she rode down 
And topsails that had brought 
A blessing from the Pope 

Were scrolled in early water, 
Such light was on her cheekbone 
And chin, who would not praise 
In holy courts of Europe 

The wonder of our days? 


All saw in that cathedral 

The great Earls kneel with her, 
The open book was carried, 
They got up at the gospel. 

In joy the clergy prayed, 

The white-clad acolytes 

Were chaining and unchaining 
Fire-hearted frankincense. 
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Upon her night of marriage, 
Confessions were devout ; 
Murmuring, as religion 

Flamed by, men saw her brow. 
The Spaniards rolled with flag 
And drum in quick relays ; 
Our nobles were encamping 
Each day around Kinsale. 


But in deceit of smoke 

And fire the spoilers came : 
Tower and unmortar’d wall broke 
Rich flight to street and gate. 

O she has curbed her bright head 
Upon the chancel rail 

With shame and by her side 

The heretics have lain. 


The Planter's Daughter 


When night stirred at sea 

And the fire brought a crowd in, 
They say that her beauty 

Was music in mouth 

And few in the candlelight 
Thought her too proud, 

For the house of the planter 

Is known by the trees. 


Men that had seen her 
Drank deep and were silent, 
The women were speaking 
Wherever she went, 

As a bell that is rung 

Or a wonder told shyly 
And O she was the Sunday 
In every week, 


Aisling 
At morning from the coldness of Mount Brandon 
The sail is blowing halfway to the light, 
Yet islands are so small a man may carry 
Their yellow crop in one cart at low tide. 
Sadly in thought I strayed the mountain grass 
To hear the breezes following their young 


And by the furrow of a stream I chanced 
To find a woman airing in the sun. 


Coil of her hair in cluster and ringlet 

Had brightened round her forehead and those curls, 
Closer than she could bind them on a finger, 

Were changing gleam and glitter. O she turned 

So gracefully aside I thought her clothes 

Were flame and shadow while she slowly walked 
Or that each breast was proud because it rode 
The cold air as the wave stayed by the swan 


’ But knowing her face was fairer than in thought, 
I asked of her was she the Geraldine, 
Few horsemen sheltered at the steps of water, 
Or that Greek woman, lying in a piled room 
On tousled purple, whom the household saved 
When frescoes of strange fire concealed the pillar: 
The white coin all could spend? Might it be Niav 
And was she over wave or from our hills ? 
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‘“‘When shadows in wet grass are heavier 
Than hay, beside dim wells the women gossip 
And by the paler bushes tell the daylight, 
But from what bay uneasy with a shipping 
Breeze, have you come?” I said. ‘‘O do you cross 
The blue thread and the crimson on the framework 
At darkfall in a house where nobles throng 
And the slow oil climbs up into the flame?” 


“ Black and fair strangers leave upon the oar 
And there is peace,’”’ she answered, ‘‘ Companies 
Are gathered in the house that I have known, 
Claret is on the board and they are pleased 
By storytelling. When the turf is redder 
And airy packs of wonder have been told, 

My women dance to bright steel that is wed 
Starlike upon the anvil with one stroke.” 


“Shall I, too, find at dark of rain,” I cried, 
“ Neighbours around a fire cast up by ocean 
And in that shining mansion hear the rise 
Of companies or bide among my own 
Pleasing a noble ear? O must I wander 
Without praise, without wine, in rich strange lands? ” 
But, with a smile, the secret woman left me 
At morning in the coldness of Mount Brandon. 


The Constant Nymph: 


A Study in Individual Psychology. 


By ALAN PorTER. 


Modern psychological methods have given us a new knowledge 
of human beings, and they demand a new approach to human 
works, They have made a new Judgment Day, a different 
ordering and aligning of all the parts of life. They call for a 
critical suspicion of every particular mode of behaviour and a 
new norm from which all particulars are deviations. Without 
courage and hope the whole of modern psychology would be mere 
disillusioning, dangerous and even disruptive. In its nature it 
is reductive. It seeks to tone down abnormalities and eccen- 
tricities. But it is precisely for this reason that, applied with 
hope and courage, it seems to give an unparalleled chance for pure 
human creation. False values are exposed, but the concept of 
value becomes more durably and finally based. 

The Individual Psychology of Dr. Adler allows a very full 
and calm concentration to be directed upon all the activities of 
life. Academic philosophers have complained of the Pragmatists 
that if they were asked: “ Is Pragmatism a metaphysic, a theory 
of knowledge, a cosmology, a monadology, or what is it?” they 
replied : “‘ Whichever you choose.’”’ In the same way, Individual 
Psychology is a science, an art, and a way of life. Its applications 
are universal, and it is no less an enrichment to literary criticism 
than to neurology or sociology. 

Every individual is unique and contains in himself a unique 
world, and every human work can reveal an infinite fullness of 
pattern. In choosing to examine Miss Margaret Kennedy’s 
novel, “‘ The Constant Nymph,” I have felt that any other book 
would have opened out as large a realm for psychological con- 
sideration. It was the great popularity of “‘ The Constant 
Nymph ” which made it seem especially worth attention. The 
undercurrents we may find in the book will be common to many 
people ; for many people have been caught by the same phantasy 
as Miss Kennedy and have taken it as their own. It will give 
an opportunity, therefore, of entering into the general social 
unconscious of our own times. But, more than this, the appeal 
of the book was mainly to Englishmen. To men of other nations 
there seemed to be a strange, almost an absurd, navieté and lack 
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of sophistication in its approach to genius, to sexual romance, 
and to the general problems of social intercourse. We shall be 
feeling our way, most clearly and definitely, into the social uncon- 
scious of the English nation. 

In the first part of “The Constant Nymph,” we are intro- 
duced to Albert Sanger, the most powerful, brilliant, uncon- 
trollable, anarchistic, and irresponsible character in the whole 
novel. He is described as a revolutionary genius in music. His 
body is huge, his manners are overbearing, his contempt for other 
people is only tempered by a universal, condescending sociability 
and charm. He hated England and left it early, roved from one 
capital to another, never staying anywhere, quartered himself 
on his friends, borrowed their money and seduced their wives. 
“He composed,” Miss Kennedy tells us, “nothing but operas 
and those on a particularly grandiose scale.’’ During the summer 
months, he stays in a mountain hut high up in the Austrian Tyrol. 

Here we meet him with a variegated family of seven children. 
He has been married twice and is now in some degree married for 
a third time. His first partner was middle-class, his second was 
aristocratic, his third was proletarian; and by them he has had 
second, first and third class, children respectively. It is the first- 
class children who most interest the author. Of these Tessa is 
the Constant Nymph of the title. Tessa is fourteen years of age, 
pale, thin, ugly, innocent, wild, imaginative, quickwitted, impu- 
dent, solitary in spirit and tenderhearted. Her speech is eager 
and stammering. 

Another musician, Lewis Dodd, who is in some ways a 
reflection of Sanger himself, comes to the hut. He is Sanger’s 
pupil. Like Sanger he is large in frame, self-centred, cruel and 
sensitive by turns, and possessed of genius. He is bitter-looking, 
lean and ugly, and stammers slightly out of reserve. While he 
is at the hut, Sanger dies and the children are left resourceless. 

The two children of the middle-class wife take jobs, however. 
The child of the lower-class more-or-less wife is taken off by her 
mother. Florence Churchill, a niece of Sanger’s aristocratic wife, 
arrives with her uncle to take the remaining children to England. 
At the sight of this magnificent, calm and beautiful creature, 
Lewis falls passionately in love. The two of them marry. But 
Lewis’s natural bond, though he does not know it, is with Tessa. 
After a half-hearted attempt to adapt himself to Florence’s life 
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in England, he breaks away, taking Tessa with him. On their 
, Journey she dies, and Florence takes back Lewis with an unwaver- 
ing determination to make something respectable out of him. 

If we examine the book to see which of the characters gains 
most of the author’s unconscious approval, which is shown in the 
brightest and strongest light, we shall find it beyond doubt to be 
Tessa. The title of the book itself is no accident. It must have 
grown out of the writing of the book: it must have been felt as 
a primary concern of the story. Tessa is the nymph. In her 
characterisation the nymph image is very definitely reflected. 

In the heart of everyone, most of all, probably, in the heart 
of every woman, there is treasured a bright, fantastic dream 
to which the folk-concept of nymph corresponds. Nymph is 
delicate, fragile, spiritual, cold, intangible, untouched. The 
image is held as a symbol for that delicate insight, that private 
grace, which is too fine for the coarse world ; that part of ourselves 
which is reserved for ourselves because all others are unworthy 
to share it. 

There rests, moreover, in this feeling-attitude an idea of 
weakness and unsubstantiality. There rests in it an idea of purity 
and modesty. It draws together and combines two antitheses ; 
for it expresses at once a feeling of sexual attractiveness, and a 
feeling of remoteness from actualised sexual emotion, or even 
sexual intuition. We can compare it with a common feeling which 
finds its symbol in the “ child of nature”; for here, too, we com- 
bine the concepts of something etherial, cold, spiritual and unsexed, 
with a compulsive romance which depends for its brilliance on 
the sexual attractiveness of the unattainable. 

The attitude implied in this image is widespread in the 
worship of virginity. Unfortunately, too, it is wide-spread in the 
relation of marriage. It can, indeed, act as a main problem of 
marriage, as a chief means of keeping distance between partners 
in marriage and their reciprocal tasks of becoming wholly human 
to each other. It has happened historically that ever since the 
Middle Ages men have wished to regard women as unutterably 
pure and chaste, for only so could a man prove his own superiority 
by being able to command the descent of his goddess for himself 
and himself only. fae 

It is interesting to trace the mechanism of this ideal. If 
the concept of unapproachable purity can be made agreeable to 
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women, and at the same time can be resigned in the case of one 
man and one man only, this fortunate man is secure from the 
pangs of jealousy. He need no longer work to preserve his singu- 
larity, since it is granted to him beforehand. In short, the bright 
vision springs from a desire to secure safety in advance, and 
implies a fear that without this safeguard the man would not be 
able to keep the woman’s love. 

It happens that, the image attracts to it the unconscious 
assent of the woman. To her it promises a refined method of 
fulfilling her will to power. She sees herself as conqueror of her 
own nature; conqueror of sexual feeling; conqueror both of 
femininity (for she conquers this in herself) and of masculinity 
(for she feels herself in her dearest nature unmoved by masculinity). 
By its means she makes herself unattainable ; a condition which 
pleases the man, too. It excuses him for his own insufficiencies 
and yet acts as a powerful challenge to him; as if, should he 
succeed, he would subdue to himself whatever is most unworldly, 
most beyond man’s grasp, most difficult, most hostile. 

Into this image, as we have said, comes also the idea of weak- 
ness; attractive to the woman because it allows her to proceed 
as if she were thin, fragile, and without weapons, and, this basis 
accepted, to reach her own will along bye-ways and circuitous 
routes; attractive to the man because it allows him to conceive 
himself as strong. Dr. Adler has made it certain that in every 
case the choice of a weak or submissive attitude, “‘ the feminine 
basis of operation” as he calls it, leaves untouched the original 
goal of strength or manliness. 


Tessa herself is an interesting invalid. She is afraid of her 
father. She is afraid of Lewis. Her fear makes her elusiveness, 
and her elusiveness makes her attraction. Yet weakness, fear 
and elusiveness are all of them modes of obtaining her own way. 
Of Tessa’s attitude to Lewis, the author says: “She had been 
his as long as she could remember ’”’; or rather, as we might say, 
she felt that he had been hers as long as she could remember. 
Even when, in the end, she runs away with Lewis, the author 
arranges so that she dies untouched, she escapes into death 
carrying with her her unviolated treasure, her solitude of spirit. 

She has got away,” says Lewis, and the author describes her as 
she lies upon the deathbed as “ silent, undefeated, young.” 
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The feminine basis of weakness, however, is, as we have seen, 
_ only a crystallisation of a temporary method for gaining the final 
goal of strength and masculinity. And as the obverse comple- 
ment of Tessa, we have another character into whom a discharge 
of unconscious emotion takes place. The bulkiest, grandest and 
most self-willed of all the persons of the book is Sanger. The 
goal of being “ manly,” as Dr. Adler describes it, draws to itself 
in the valuation of life the ideas of freedom, irresponsibility, 
strength, coarseness, pleasure without guilt, strength without 
effort, privilege without duty; and all of these attributes are 
found in Albert Sanger. 

Even after his death he broods over the book as a giant and 
disruptive force. He acts in his children. It is he who has given 
to his children those qualities which so endear them to the author, 
“their vulgarity, their conspicuous brilliance, the noise they 
made, and the kind of naphtha-flare genius which illuminated 
everything they said or did.”” Tessa hates him and yet when he 
dies she collapses into sickness; and neither she nor Lewis, nor, 
indeed, any one of the characters who are most important in 
the book recovers from the shock of his death. It would seem 
here as if the author had repudiated an attachment, a comple- 
mentary nature between father and daughter, which is neverthe- 
less implicitly stated. We may perhaps take it that she has 
divided herself into these two images, and leaves a relation which 
she does not dare express, between the weak feminine basis and 
the overpowering and all-conquering goal. 

And it is here that an interesting problem arises. We feel 
dissatisfied that the constancy of the nymph was in reality felt 
as directed to Lewis, for Lewis in so many ways is a milder and 
less vigorous replica of Sanger. He is self-centred and cruel, 
but less explosively so than Sanger. He is a musical genius, but 
less revolutionary and prodigal than Sanger. He is large and 
unkempt but less magnificently unconventional than Sanger. 
We may perhaps suspect that he carries through the drama which 
in its unconscious root is conceived between Tessa and her father ; 
that his union with Tessa is a makeshift for the unconsciously-felt 
need of a marriage between feminine basis and masculine goal. 

It is important for a consideration of the novel as the pre- 
paration of an attitude to life to remember that Sanger, the goal 
of strength, dies early in the book and continues only as a spiritual 
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influence, that Tessa dies at the end of the book, and finds her 
triumph over Florence and Lewis only in death, that the union 
between Lewis and Tessa is, in fact, frustrated. It would seem 
as if any realisation of a reconciliation in the world between basis 
and goal, behaviour and aim, were regarded as too good to come 
true, and the final attitude prepared is that everything should be 
left as in the beginning with an additional fiat, “ It is inevitably 
so.” There is no hope this side of death and fulfilment can only 
be reached in fantastic and wholly unworldly realms. 

There is another pleasantly obvious and complete example 
of the split in valuation which Dr, Adler refers to as the above- 
below, the victor-vanquished, the strong-weak division. The 
tale begins upon the mountains. It is here that Tessa feels 
she is in command of the world and in conjunction with God. It 
is here that the bright, free and irresponsible life of the small 
circle of genius takes place. The need for communal readjust- 
ments, the need to take part in ordinary life, is symbolised as a 
descent to the plains. 

The difficulties of Lewis and Tessa and Florence begin when 
they leave the mountain and come to reside in London. The 
mountain always remains to them as the concept of brilliant and 
full life, and here we need no longer guess at the author’s own 
attitude, for she confesses: “‘I have a passion for mountains. 
I do a great deal of climbing. I would be suffocated if I had to 
live always on the plains.”” In a similar way, William Beckford, 
the author of ‘‘ Vathek,” feeling unable to deal with the pressure 
of his fellows in society, wrote: “‘ Were I not to go to the moun- 
tains very often, I should die.” 

The symbolisation is intricately straightforward ; in fact, so 
automatic and trivial that we can be sure that it. was unconscious. 
The hut of the Sangers is half-way up a mountain height. When 
Lewis arrives, he comes from the plains. He is to be put out to 
sleep in a hut half-way between the Sangers’ home and the summit. 
Tessa during the evening feels uneasy. She climbs to the summit 
of the mountain and there sees Lewis below her. 

It is here that she has her highest feeling of exaltation. ‘‘ She 
climbed a knoll the highest point near by, and stared round her. 
In every direction she could see for miles and miles, but the view 
was simple, a succession of serene ranges sticking up into emptiness. 
The moon had painted them all a uniform black and white and the 
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sky was no colour at all. It was a simplification which delighted 
her; she needed it. There were, usually, too many things. 
The people and colours and noises crowded her mind with ideas 
and confused her”... . “ She stared hungrily trying to stamp 
this image on her mind and thus secure it for ever and ever. She 
became entranced with it.” 

Lewis, too, had fixed the same ideal of isolated strength in 
his mind by a memory picture. He tells Tessa: ‘‘ When I was 
a boy I used to sleep out on some cliffs in Comwall. And there 
were some birds, whole flocks of them, I d-don’t know what they 
were, used to fly out to sea just before it got light. I remembered 
I woke up once, when the moon had set and it was quite dark, 
and all the air was full of them. I couldn’t see them. I heard 
wings .... Teresa, on the grass at his side, stirred a little in 
response to the excitement behind his hesitating, drowsy voice. 
She knew that some impulse had prompted him to tell them of 
a supreme moment, one of those instants, rare and indescribable, 
when the quickened imagination stores up an impression which 
may become a secret key to beauty, the inspiration of a lifetime.”’ 

Here, too, the ideal is one of freedom from the world, of 
isolated and subjective expansion. Dr. Adler would trace all 
dreams of flying and soaring to the hope of having pleasure with- 
out guilt, of having one’s own way without perpetual necessity 
of working against obstructions, and it is this secret dream of 
their own privilege of omnipotence that Lewis and Tessa share. 

Tessa’s ecstasy upon the mountains was so great and success- 
ful a moment that it could never be repeated. When Tessa runs 
away with Lewis it is an escape from the flat life of duty and 
communal responsibility, of the necessity for bearing one’s part 
among people and colours and noises. But the scene is irrecover- 
able. The devil has entered into Tessa’s paradise. ‘“‘ You can 
never quite get back,” she says, and she is condemned to die not 
only in the plains but in the gloomiest, lowest and most unpleasant 
of places, a low lodginghouse in the Low Countries. And after 
all, Lewis is not Sanger and the misinterpretation of her constancy 
is bound to issue in tragedy. When an infantile joy or an infantile 
fixation is taken as a standard of life, reality can never repeat it, 
and what we long for can never be attained. 

The problem of communal adaptation comes out more fully 
in the life together of Lewis and Florence. Even Florence has 
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felt a joy of remoteness, the attraction of the mountain heights, 
the individual freedom of being without bonds, isolated from the 
rest of the world. ‘‘ She had a curious feeling,” the author says, 
“as though the sensation of this exquisite irrelevance was a result 
of living so high up. She was beautifully isolated on the top of 
her mountain. When she went back to England she supposed 
that she would take up again the threads of her real life, her 
elaborate interests and pursuits just where she had dropped them. 
She could not hope to take back with her the inconsequent galety, 
the freedom of spirit which had come to her. It belonged to the 
place, nor did she contemplate a return. Some joys can never 
be recaptured. 

But on the whole she represents a creature of the plains, 
with no right to the mountains. Her occupation in married life 
is an attempt to break into that isolated circle of genius from 
which Lewis and the Sanger children banish her. They have 
formed a society of intuition from which the great part of the world, 
particularly that world which cannot reach their own subtle and 
spiritual appreciation of music, is driven away. With great 
tenacity of will Lewis prevents Florence from meeting him on 
this ground. It would seem to these bright children of the gods 
that Florence represents the urgent claims of the commonplace 
world, and between them there is a continuous and irreducible 
sense of struggle and hostility. It is Florence who wishes to tidy 
up Lewis and bring him to a conception of his art as something 
of use for others, something that has a definite place in the social 
life; and he is as insistent in regarding it as alien from other 
people’s appreciation, isolated and soaring and incommunicable. 

Let us suppose that the adaptation of the individual to his 
fellows does indeed represent a descent into the world. Let 
us suppose that it is, in fact, a radical problem, and that unless 
it is completely solved, it will continue to act as a bugbear and 
individual distress. Let us suppose that it is a question of pro- 
found importance that the author has felt. 

It remains to notice that here, too, the author decided that 
the question is, in fact, insoluble. Florence has worked with as 
selfish a will to domination, as whole-hearted an insistence on her 
own way, as Lewis. In the end she is given her own way. But 
Tessa escapes, and with her escapes the purest and most magnifi- 
cent part of Lewis’ spirit. She has him under her care, but we 
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know that he must live for ever divorced from his mountain 
dream. We know, too, that Florence will find that in having 
her own way, she has had nothing of her wish. It is as though 
the author says: The recognition of duty and responsibility is, 
indeed, forced on us by circumstances, but there is nothing of 
worth, nothing of joy, nothing of spiritual quality in such a life. 

In the old fashion of popular and pagan religions she makes 
her peace with her heroic ideal by killing it. There is in man, 
she would seem to say, a seed so divine that it must be extirpated 
before we can accustom ourselves to ordinary life. The godlike- 
ness can never wholly descend into flesh. Or, to put it into more 
technical terms, there is something in the height of a strained 
personality ideal which demands that it should be sacrificed in 
order to be kept alive. It is only by not acting in accordance 
with our hope for ourselves that we can keep that hope so 
unrealistically high. We put before ourselves pictures of our own 
glorious capacities which we intend shall be beyond ourselves. 
Only by this means can we get pleasure out of the contemplation 
both of how great we are by nature, and of how far we fall below 
our own demands. The attitude prepared, it appears, by 
this fantasy of life, was that though the claims of co-operation 
and human fellowship were insistent, it was right and inevitable 
to neglect them. Again, the author would seem to say, there is 
something so precious in myself, something so treasured and 
beyond price, that it would be nothing short of a blasphemy to 
express it in life. 

We mark, too, how throughout the book the author 
manoeuvres her images of the communal claims so as to bring 
them into more disrepute than in themselves they would deserve. 
The characters from whom she entirely withdraws her sympathy 
are those who most engage in the work of making a living. They 
are made artificially disagreeable and stupid. The very style 
of the writing corresponds to this attitude. It is written as if 
all beauty were of a sudden and violent kind, as if the ideal light 
was not widespread and radiant, but was in fact a “ naphtha- 
flare’”’ in darkness. The images are antithetic, colours are laid 
on in patches, and everything is black or white, brilliant or dead. 
It is an excited, hasty and jerky style, which gets its effects at 
first sight or not at all. 

We live in a tumultuous and feverish world. It is disastrously 
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true that so long as communal life is felt as a disagreeable task, 
so long as the whole of spiritual life is put into individual mystic- 
ism; so long, in fact, as a general ‘‘ Protestant ”’ view is taken 
of intuitions and of the relation between the whole of the life 
process and the individual, there is no solution for the struggle 
between man and the claim of his fellows but by explosion and 
the death, on the one hand, of the refined, impractical and falsely- 
worked up conception of personal greatness ; on the other hand, 
of those whom we see as by their claims upon us for some 
adaptability and lowering of our unique greatness, making this 
sacrifice necessary. 

But it is no doubt in the deepest root from this cause that the 
novel finds so ready an audience. For in England, also, we are 
in a world where our concept of a Messianic mission for the civili- 
sation of the world has been placed beyond our powers to realise, 
and where at the same time we feel everywhere around us, in 
Egypt, in China, in India, in Russia, in all the countries of Europe, 
exactly that communal claim that we should behave as if we were 
one amongst other nations. It is, indeed, a fact that indivi- 
dualism has been the product of British life and thought, and it is 
there that the stress upon liberty, upon the guidance of the race 
spirit, upon the mystical possession of a personal absolute has 
been most fully upheld. 

If we were to try to expand the fantasy of Miss Kennedy 
upon an international scale, it would indeed seem to be phantas- 
magoric. If we were to feel that the book’s popularity revealed 
the undercurrents of English life and the unconscious drive of 
Englishmen, in the profoundest and most wide-spreading way, it 
would give us a sense of crisis and impending catastrophe. We 
should feel, again, and here on the largest scale, the determination 
that peace shall not come, that human solidarity shall not come, 
that the world order of mankind shall not come without death and 
destruction. 

___ We must remember that in Individual Psychology the fantasy 
is indeed purposive, that it represents far more a statement that 
“this is what I mean to happen and shall make happen as far 
as I am able,” than any mere vague wandering in the vealm of 
possibilities, hopes and fears. And with the human being such 
as it is everything which tends to strengthen a pre-existing detér- 
mination is taken as an ally. I like what helps me to have my 
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own way. I like what encourages me in doing what I have fixed 
my intention upon doing. I find most enjoyment, most sense of 
‘elation, most spiritual movement in those things which give me 
a fiat for my own purpose. It would seem, then, if we try by 
means of Miss Kennedy’s novel to enter into the social uncon- 
scious which is round us, which pours its impulses into our own 
bodies, whose air we breathe, whose speech we talk, whose food 
we eat, that there is an urge for violence which will take care that 
no dream we may have should be realised. 

It is of importance to expand even such apparently trivial 
spiritual portents on to the widest scale. For, in fact, a life-view or 
a life-goal operates multiversally, and in the greatest plane as 
well as the most restricted. There can be no aim in individual 
life which does not influence communal life; there can be no aim 
in communal life which does not, in fact, disturb the balance 
in the world-process itself. What seems at first view to restrict 
to a field of small detailed happenings proves on fuller acquaintance 
to be working in the very substance of human life itself. Universe, 
community and individual are three reflections of the same 
psychic flux. 

The deeds of a nation are the aims of the individuals which 
compose it. The catastrophes of the world are the aims of the 
nations which inhabit it. But it is perhaps only when we see 
the effects of private individualisms on the widest stage of all, 
that we can recognise how necessary it is that catastrophes 
should be stopped, not in their manifestations but in their first 
causes; that neuroses of nations, that neuroses of mankind 
itself, which show themselves in wars and oppressions, in economic 
famines, in miserable social systems, in lock-outs and strikes, 
in widespread class dominations and class protests, should be 
seen and dealt with in ourselves and in our fellow men. It is, 
in fact, from individual human beings that the whole of human 
life takes its rise, and it is by the adaptation of the individual 
human being to those other living centres of human nature in 
his environment that the world-life of nations can be taken out 
of the realm of bloody and automatic chance and consciously 
ordered into the true perfection of human association. 


The Late Development of Irish 
Drama 


By ANDREW E. MALONE. 


The very prominent position which the Irish Drama has 
secured during the first quarter of the twentieth century tends 
to obscure the fact that until the end of the nineteenth century 
Ireland had been without any national drama in either the Irish 
or the English languages. It is certainly somewhat peculiar that 
one of the oldest of the world’s civilisations, with a culture and 
a literature continuing almost without a break from the pre- 
Christian era, should never have attempted to give expression 
to its hopes, its desires, and its struggles, in the form of drama at 
an earlier date. Ireland had achieved a very high state of civiliza- 
tion and culture at the time when Greek and Roman dramatists 
were in their prime ; and it was due largely to the efforts of Irish 
missionary scholars that the classical languages and literatures 
had their revival in medieval Europe. The activities of Irish 
scholars throughout Europe seem to have left Ireland itself com- 
paratively unaffected, and quite unmoved towards emulation 
of the other nations. Ireland remained impassive to that great 
movement in European culture which is called the Renaissance. 
The revival of art and literature elsewhere did not affect Ireland, 
and it is possible that Ireland remained unaware that the Latin 
races had brought drama back to the world, and that this revival 
of the art of drama had reached its apogee in the work of an 
Englishman named William Shakespeare. It was not that all 
the people of Ireland were completely unacquainted with the 
revival of art and letters in Europe, as there is sufficient evidence 
to suggest that as great a proportion of the Irish population of the 
time was as literate as any in the world, but there seems to have ~ 
been a lack of curiosity and a complete absence of that spirit of 
emulation which is essential to the growth of literature. It would 
almost seem that Ireland had not belonged to the European system, 
and that it was completely uninterested in anything that Europe 
might do or say. Throughout the later Middle Ages there were 
plays in Greek and in Latin, in, Italian, in French, in German, 
and in English, but it was not until the year 1901 that there was 
a play in Irish. In modern times the drama has flourished 
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throughout all the countries of Europe, with only short and 
localised interruptions due to transient conditions and circum- 
‘stances in one country or another. In China and Japan, evidently, 
the drama was, and still is, a very important feature in the national 
life. Ireland was unaware of, or perhaps only very ostentatiously 
ignored, all that these other nations seemed to value. Few people 
in Ireland were interested in drama, and the few consisted in the 
main of the cosmopolitan, Anglo-Irish, population of Dublin, 
and some of the other towns. The mass of the Irish people was 
not interested in the drama, and was probably oblivious to its 
very existence. 

It is true that the political and social conditions in Ireland 
were not favourable to the growth of the drama in any regular 
way; but it may be doubted whether they were entirely respon- 
sible for its complete neglect, and entire non-existence as a part 
of the national culture. It is true that the history of Ireland is 
one long chronicle of war, pillage, confiscation, and repression. 
Before the coming of the Norsemen the men of Ireland were busy 
fighting each other; the Norse invaders merely provided new 
combatants, and gave greater variety to the warlike combinations. 
In time these combinations became unfavourable to the Norsemen 
and they were defeated and expelled from any dominating position 
in the affairs of the country. From the battle of Clontarf in 1014 
to the Norman invasion under Strongbow in 1169 there was a 
century and a half of comparative peace, as much peace as was 
the norm of the age, but even then there was no attempt to develop 
on the lines familiar in other countries of Europe. With Strong- 
bow came many of those Normans whose people had so recently 
conquered England. As suited their plans they fought against, 
or allied themselves with, sections of the Irish population, and 
provided new possibilities for war, and new groupings of the 
people. In time came the plantations and expropriations of 
Elizabeth, the sanguinary fanaticism of Cromwell, and the tor- 
tuous wars of the Stuarts, followed by comparative calm for 
nearly two centuries. The little war at the end of the eighteenth 
century, and the complete engrossment of the people in politics, 
with occasional bloodshed, throughout the nineteenth century 
will complete a hurried record of national unrest. For the greater 
part of the time the Irish people were helots and outlaws in their 
own land, even in their own homes, by the operation of penal 
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laws against their national customs and their religious beliefs. 
But even when all this has been taken into account, and given 
due weight in the consideration, it is not quite sufficient to excuse, 
or to justify, the absence of a national drama. Europe as a whole 
during the Middle Ages was little different from, or better than, 
Ireland in political and social conditions. Throughout Europe 
emperors, kings, princes, popes, dukes, barons, doges, and free 
cities, competed with each other in the struggle for power and 
domination. All Europe, too, had _ religious persecutions, 
robberies, burnings, plunderings, butcheries, and helotry. But 
despite all these drawbacks the arts flourished and the drama 
had its allotted place in the social life of large sections of the 
population. France, Italy, Germany, Spain, and even England, 
had their internal wars and persecutions, but these did not prevent 
the growth of a national drama in their towns and villages; as 
the wars of the Greeks of an earlier age did not prevent the growth 
of a drama which has delighted the world even to this day. 
Through all the troubles and disturbances these countries main- 
tained a cultural standard; and that cultural standard gave a 
difference and a distinction to the nations, which otherwise were 
but geographical, political or racial divisions. In Ireland, too, 
a cultural standard was maintained, but in the very maintenance 
of that standard there originated a system which probably more 
than any other single cause prevented the growth of a distinctively 
national drama. That system was the poetry recitals given in 
the homes of the people, and the oral diffusion of news and stories 
by the hearthstone. This system had its beginning with the bards 
and the shanachies in the halls of the nobles and the cottages of 
the common people. By the end of the nineteenth century it 
had degenerated continuously until it consisted only of the public 
reading of the weekly newspapers. And by that time it was only 
the windy speeches of politicians that were of interest to the mass 
of the people. 

This peculiarity was not confined entirely to Ireland ; it may 
be found in all the countries which it is now fashionable to call 
Celtic. Scotland had no national drama until very recent years, 
and Wales has only begun to take any interest in a national 
drama. Some there are who would ascribe the absence of drama 
from these countries to the alleged dreaminess of the Celt; an 
other-worldliness which is supposed to have prevented the entire 
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race from mastering the mechanics of stage representation. Those 
_ who advance such a theory to account for the absence of drama 

from the Celtic countries seem to forget that in its earliest mani- 
festations, in its beginnings, the drama had no mechanics at all. 
Drama began as an offshoot of religious rites, even as a part of 
religious ritual, and observances. As in classical Greece, so it 
was in medieval France, Germany, Italy, and England, and there 
was no apparent obstacle to prevent the comparatively simple 
people of these countries from performing, understanding, and 
enjoying the dramatic representations which were sometimes 
complex and sophisticated, but which were generally simple 
tales presented very simply. The Catholic Church actively 
aided and encouraged the growth and spread of this simple drama 
throughout Europe, and in England as early as the ninth century 
“ tropes,”’ or additional texts to ecclesiastical music in dramatic 
form, seem to have been fairly common. They were invariably 
composed by monks or nuns and performed by selected members 
of the congregations. In the beginning these “ tropes’ were 
part of the actual religious services, but gradually they were 
detached and presented separately as drama with a definitely 
religious purpose. Gradually, too, in the different countries 
fragments of the native speech began to be inserted in the Latin 
text, and the drama began to move towards the people, and to 
be shaped by the genius of the different nations. As it was in 
classical Greece, song had developed into acted drama; or at 
least into the beginnings of drama, the germ from which drama 
began to develop as a separate art distinct from religious obser- 
vances and distinct from song. In Ireland there was no such 
development. Song there seems to have been in abundance, 
but there were no “ tropes” to give the people that turn towards 
representation which produced the drama in other countries. 
In Ireland song remained song, and the singers remained just 
singers; the song never developed into acted drama, the heroic 
poems of the bards were only recited as an aria, though they 
would probably have gained very considerably had they been 
enacted in the presence of those whose feats of valour or kindness 
they were intended to celebrate. But no such representation 
was attempted, and a very promising basis for acted drama seems 
to have passed unobserved. Also there seems to have been no 
association of the religious rites and popular celebrations with 
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the dramatic form such as may be found in all other Catholic 
countries. The earliest forms of Druidic worship in Ireland must 
have had something in them which would now-a-days be called 
dramatic, but all traces of these ceremonies seem to have been 
erased from the popular mind at an early period of the Christian 
era. So from neither of its religious systems did Ireland receive 
any impulse towards dramatic form; the impulse which other 
Christian countries felt at a comparatively early time never 
affected the Irish people, and the early forms which are such a 
conspicuous feature in the drama of other countries have no 
equivalent in Ireland. 

In Ireland recitation took the place that representation took 
in other countries. The nobility and the aristocracy maintained 
the bards, and the ordinary folk had the shanachies, or story- 
tellers, to provide recreation and instruction. The spoken word 
was of the greatest importance, and the imagination of the 
listener supplied all the dramatic action that was required. The 
epic poem when recited by the bard in the halls of the chiefs and 
princes, or the story when told by the hearthstone of the cottage, 
gave to all sections of the people all the dramatic excitement 
that their nature desired. In these recitals it was the word that 
was most important, and the use of the fine word was governed 
by a technique which was probably the most elaborate that could 
be found in medieval Europe. The manner of delivery, too, 
had to be of the very highest standard if the significance of the 
fine word were to be recognised by the auditors, and full value to 
be had by them of the dramatic content of the poem or story. 
These technical details of matter and manner have left a very 
deep impression on the Irish mind, an impression that is probably 
as deep to-day as it was in any period of the national life. It 
is certainly of some significance to-day that the manner of a 
speech, its wording and the form of its delivery, is of greater 
importance than the idea or the thought that it may contain. 

It is a frequent occurrence in the everyday experience of 
anyone who has to make speeches in Ireland to be congratulated, 
or the reverse, upon the manner of his speech, but never a word 
will be said of any idea which the speech may have embodied ; 
and no effort will be made to discuss the idea or to put it into 
practice. A speech in Ireland is just a speech—a form of artistic 
exercise to be enjoyed or endured according to the mood of the 
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listener and the virtuosity of the performer. That is something 
which all Irish politicians understand almost by instinct; and 
it is certainly not accidental that most Irish political speeches 
are, and were, calculated to thrill rather than to enlighten. In 
England the speech of a politician is judged according to the 
practicability and the commonsense of the ideas which it may 
embody ; in Ireland it will be judged by artistic standards only, 
on a basis of “art for art’s sake.” In a way these speeches of 
the politicians, particularly during the nineteenth century, gave 
to the people all the artistic entertainment which they could either 
procure or understand ; and the politician had to compete against 
the travelling circus as a purveyor of popular entertainment. 
Since the bards recited no more, and the shanachies read only 
the weekly newspaper where they survived at all, the political 
orator had to take the places of both in the effort to supply 
emotional recreation to the populace. He must give his audience 
an emotional thrill or he would be classed as a failure. Those 
who have heard Irish politicians only in the dingy unemotional 
surroundings and atmosphere of the Palace of Saint Stephen 
at Westminster can have only the very slightest conception of 
the oratorical flights which they were capable of making. At 
Westminster the work which had to be done was so different 
from that which had to be done in Ireland that there was only 
the very slightest resemblance in the speeches delivered in both 
places by the same man. At Westminster there had to be 
reasoned argument if a case were to be made convincing; in 
Ireland it was necessary to be flamboyantly rhetorical, with a 
richness of highly-coloured metaphor, and a copiously generous 
supply of adjectives; in fact every speech delivered in Ireland 
had to be ‘‘a sermon in crude melodrama,” complete with the 
well-known and generally recognised goodness of all things Irish, 
and the obviously hopeless badness of everything that was not 
Irish. Cinderella is supposed to be an excellent theme in modern 
drama, but the speeches of nineteenth century politicians in 
Ireland anticipated by half a century that discovery of present- 
day dramatic critics; every speech was but a slight variation 
upon that single theme. In every speech that was of the slightest 
interest Ireland’s history and social conditions were dramatised 
as the story of Kathleen ni Houlihan, or the Sean Bhean Bhoct, 
or Dark Rosaleen, or some other fanciful and high-sounding name. 
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But it was always the story of Cinderella sitting in the corner 
awaiting the coming of that Prince Charming who would deliver 
her from her rags and her bondage. So throughout the nineteenth 
century when the countries of Europe were turning towards 
realism in the theatre the only form of drama that the mass of 
the people of Ireland was familiar with was that supplied by the 
dramatisation of political conditions in the speeches of the 
politicians. But those politicians knew their work, and there 
are few in history who can be compared to the long line of Irish 
political orators from O’Connell to Redmond. They really were 
spell-binders who could keep their audiences hanging on their 
every word, and when they had finished there remained but the 
impression of a morceau beautifully played by a master musician. 
But their style has left its mark upon the mind of the country ; 
it may be noted in the work of many Irish dramatists, and it is 
obvious in all Irish audiences. 

The ‘“‘mystery’”’ and the “ miracle” plays had no place in 
Irish life, they were as unknown as the “ tropes” of an earlier 
age. The craft and trade guilds which gave these early efforts 
at dramatic representation their important places in the history 
of the drama in England and other countries had but small 
influence in the life of Ireland at any time. They were not Irish— 
the Irish craftsman had an entirely different form of regulation 
and organisation, something more nearly approaching an artistic 
hierarchy than a trading body. The craft guilds, and the merchant 
guilds, came into Ireland from England, and their membership 
in Ireland was composed almost entirely of people from England. 
These people acted in their Irish guilds as their relatives acted 
in the cognate guilds in England. In Dublin, and a few other 
Irish towns where guilds were established, they gave their displays 
of the “ mysteries,” evidently the versions which were being 
acted by their brethren in England, and adopted patron saints, 
but at no time did they ever become Irish in thought or in out- 
look. When the cleavage came in the religious life of Europe, 
and divergence became necessary after the changes made in 
England under Elizabeth, the Irish guilds became Protestant 
and the Catholic Irish were excluded from membership. This 
religious cleavage probably had greater effect than any other single 
cause in preventing the guilds from becoming Irish, or at least from 
being governed by a majority of Irish members. Had there been 
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no religious cleavage the guild would probably have been adapted 
to suit the conditions and circumstances of Irish Life. As it 
was they remained English, and definitely Protestant in outlook, 
and there was no Irish organisation to perform similar functions 
for the Irish Catholic craftsman until the trade union movement 
came into prominence at a much later time. Too great emphasis 
cannot be placed upon the religious differences in their relation 
to the development of thought and activity in Ireland generally. 
The cleavage between Catholic and Protestant may be noted 
in every form of activity and in every phase of life. Probably 
the wars, and the persecutions, in the name of religion, rather than 
the religious differences themselves, may account for this 
phenomenon. 

Certain it is, however, that Catholic Ireland had, and to some 
extent still has, the same idea of the theatre that Jeremy Collier 
had of the Restoration drama. The theatre is “bad,” just as 
novels are “ bad,’”’ and no really good person can have any inter- 
course with either form of artistic expression. This fact is all 
the more remarkable in Ireland when it is remembered how 
much the drama, and the theatre, in other countries of Europe 
owe to the sympathy and active encouragement of the Catholic 
Church and clergy. In those other countries the earliest drama- 
tists were generally either monks or nuns. It is hardly too much 
to say that without the active encouragement of the Church there 
would have been no drama at all until a much later date than 
that at which it actually had its beginnings. In France, in Italy, 
in Spain, in Germany, and in England the active encouragement 
of the Church seems to have been given willingly, even enthusi- 
astically ; in Ireland it was withheld. Germany might have a 
dramatist nun in Roswitha of Gandersheim, who wrote a series 
of plays in the tenth century in Latin and in religious themes. 
“There are many Catholics,’ she says in her preface, “and we 
cannot acquit ourselves of the charge, who, attracted by the 
polished elegance of the style of pagan writers, prefer their works 
to the Holy Scriptures. There are others who, although they 
are deeply attached to the sacred writings and have no liking for 
most pagan productions make an exception in favour of the works 
of Terence, and, fascinated by the charm of the manner, risk 
being corrupted by the wickedness of the matter. Wherefore 
I... . have not hesitated to imitate in my writings a poet 
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whose works are so widely read.” ‘‘ Mystery’ and “ miracle ” 
plays reached their highest point in popularity and development 
in the fourteenth century after their performances had_ been 
conditioned and regularised by the decree of Pope Urban IV. in 
1264, and made operative by the Council of Vienne in 1311. On 
Corpus Christi these plays, which had hitherto remained dis- 
connected and spasmodic, were to be bound together into more 
or less formal cycles dealing with the incidents of the Old and New 
Testaments so that they should present to the eager crowds the 
whole story of the world from the creation of Adam to the 
Resurrection of Christ. These centuries were centuries of war 
in Ireland, but so they were in Europe generally, and the good 
intentions of the Pope made small difference to the Catholics 
of Ireland in so far as the drama was concerned. In other Catholic 
countries the young drama was Catholic in atmosphere, Catholic 
in the personnel of its authors and actors, and sometimes native 
in its language. In Ireland it remained Catholic in atmosphere 
and personnel only so long as the membership of the guilds 
remained Catholic. When the membership of the guilds became 
dominantly Protestant the drama became Protestant also and 
at no time was the young drama in Ireland native in its language. 
But even while the guilds remained Catholic there seems to have 
been no active encouragement given by the Catholic Church in 
Ireland, and of course when the guilds became Protestant there 
was no intercourse with the Catholic clergy at all. It is not 
improbable that the later coldness of the Catholic Church in 
Ireland towards the drama was induced by the Protestantism of 
the guilds in those critical early years. In other Catholic countries 
there was no break in the transmission of religion and culture 
from one age to another. In Ireland both the national culture 
and the religion of the people were relegated to an inferior position, 
and such drama as there was developed upon English lines and 
under Protestant patronage. In Dublin, and some other Irish 
cities, where the theatre existed at all it was under Protestant 
control, and the plays presented were as English as if they had 
been performed in London. To this fact may almost certainly be 
ascribed the later puritanical attitude towards the theatre of 
Irish Catholics; an attitude which persists even to this day. 
As to the reason why the Catholic Church in Ireland neglected 
the earlier “ mystery’ folk drama it is impossible to discover 
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now, and it will suffice to say that it is probably due to that neglect 
that Ireland had a national drama only within recent years. 

All these conditions and influences acted and reacted upon 
each other in such ways as to prevent, until the end of the nine- 
teenth century, the growth of a native drama in Ireland. In 
Scandinavia, where the prevailing conditions and influences were 
somewhat similar, the development of the drama was also delayed. 
There it was not until the first quarter of the eighteenth century 
that Holberg began his career as a dramatist under the inspiration 
of the works of Moliere ; and a century and a half elapsed before 
the drama in Scandinavia came to magnificent fruition in the 
plays of Ibsen and Strindberg. With Ibsen and Strindberg the 
Scandinavian drama burst forth in revolt. When the Irish 
drama came about the same time there was little of revolt in it— 
it resembled the drama of Holberg rather than that of Ibsen or 
Strindberg. This may be because the drama in Ireland was 
something imposed upon the people from above rather than a 
spontaneous bursting-forth from the ordinary life of the people. 
The theatre in Ireland was a foreign thing divorced from the 
national life; whereas in the Scandinavian countries it had 
grown out of the life and culture of the several peoples. In the 
eighteenth century the theatre in Dublin was of some importance 
and could boast that plays were produced upon its stage before 
they were seen in London. The standards of production and of 
acting were at least as good as the standards of the London stage 
of the time, and many plays which were first performed in Dublin 
were afterwards produced in London. But even this fact is of 
small significance to the development of the drama in Ireland, 
because the Dublin theatre of that time was the theatre of an 
English colony which had its capital in London, and in its plays 
it followed the modes of the London Theatre as closely as cir- 
cumstances would permit. It may be stated boldly as a fact 
that all drama in Ireland before the early years of the twentieth 
century was English drama, and that the impulse towards the 
presentation of plays upon the stage in Ireland came always from 
outside. 

In the larger Irish towns where there had been any attempt 
made to stage plays at all the conditions were, on the whole, 
similar to those which prevailed in Dublin. The theatre was 
something of a special preserve for the resident aristocracy, which 
took its standards from London, and rarely did the commonalty 
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take even a remote interest in its doings. The commonalty 
had not the money necessary to take an interest in anything beyond 
the barest necessaries of existence. The theatre was in fact a 
foreign thing which was looked upon with suspicion, if not with 
hostility. The plays enacted had no connection whatever with 
either the thought or the life of the people of Ireland; they 
depicted a civilisation which was not only alien but actually 
hostile to that of the Irish people. So far as the aristocracy, the 
landlord class, was concerned the position was exactly reversed. 
The members of that class were in the main the descendants of 
the Anglo-Norman, or other British, settlers who had confiscated 
the lands they held, and whose tenure was that of force. They 
lived apart from the people in whose midst, and on whose lands, 
they had settled. Their country was England, their capital 
was London, they were provincials who aped the life of the London 
beaus to the fullest extent that their opportunities afforded. 
They gave to literature the types familiarised in the novels of 
Charles Lever, Samuel Lover, and Maria Edgeworth; and to 
social economics they presented the problem of the absentee 
landlord. Much has been said and written against these people 
but in their favour it must be said that they maintained their 
own standards and their own culture though they were but a 
small minority of the total population of the country in which 
they lived. From this class came also the long line of dramatists 
which presented to the world Irish dramatists rather than Irish 
drama. It is indeed doubtful that if this class had not existed 
there would have been any theatrical development in Ireland. 
In other countries the drama was a democratic art, probably 
the most democratic of all the arts, drawing its sustenance and 
patronage from the masses. In Ireland the theatre depended, 
until the middle of the nineteenth century, almost entirely upon 
the patronage of an alien aristocracy. 

The class that patronised the theatre in Ireland did very little 
until the beginning of the twentieth century to develop a native 
Irish drama, but it contributed greatly to the development of 
the drama in England. It is no exaggeration to say that the 
tradition of comedy on the English stage since the seventeenth 
century has been maintained by dramatists of Irish birth or of 
Irish training. William Congreve, greatest of the Restoration 
dramatists, though not born in Ireland, was educated at the 
University of Dublin, and that University is entitled to claim 
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some of the credit for the fact that Sir Edmund Gosse could say : 

No one, perhaps, in any country, has written prose for the stage 
with so assiduous a solicitude for style.” George Farquhar 
left the stage of a Dublin theatre to give to the drama in England 
the benefit of what Pope so aptly termed his “‘ pert, low dialogue ” 
and his robust wit. Since the days of Congreve and Farquhar 
the tradition has been carried on by a line of witty comedy writers 
of which the most brilliant have been Goldsmith, Sheridan, 
Wilde and Shaw, but which contains also the names of many 
others whose plays are certainly not inferior to most of the 
comedies which now-a-days achieve fame and fortune for their 
authors in England and America. And it is not entirely acci- 
dental that Sheridan, Wilde and Shaw were all born in Dublin. 
Between the days of Sheridan and those of Oscar Wilde the 
writing of comedy in English was almost lost as an art; the word 
comedy came almost to be synonymous with the French farces 
which were so industriously adapted by a host of mediocrities. 
It has been the fashion for some time to decry the merit of Wilde’s 
comedies, but it is an indisputable fact that these comedies repre- 
sent the English drama of the nineteenth century at its best. 
When compared with the insipid work of his contemporary comedy 
writers the work of Wilde is living and charming. It can hardly 
be represented that the playgoers of continental Europe esteem 
the work of Wilde only because they are unacquainted with the 
work of his contemporaries. The fact is that comedy was almost 
dead when Wilde revived it, and rescued the English stage from 
the amiable fatuity of Robertson and his imitators. No history 
of the English drama can fail to accord to Wilde’s comedies, 
an important, if not a very high, place in the evolution of the 
comedy in English. Sheridan and Goldsmith have been given 
their places as classics of the English stage, which means that 
they are left almost entirely to amateur societies, and Bernard 
Shaw carries their tradition into the contemporary theatre. All 
these writers have in common a perfection of dialogue which is 
distinctively Irish; and they also have that ready wit which 
is no less a distinguishing mark of the Irishman. They are all 
satirists, viewing English life with a somewhat disapproving 
smile. In all their comedies it is the life of the English people 
that is satirised, there is nothing of Ireland in them but that pert 
dialogue and ironic wit which are characteristics of their country- 
men. Comedies by English writers tend to be humorous and 
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sentimental, while comedies by Irishmen tend to be witty and 
ironic. Had it not been for the line of Irish writers from Farquhar 
to Shaw, English comedy would have been sadly deficient in that 
satiric content without which comedy loses much of its savour. 
It is somewhat unfortunate that Ireland should occupy such an 
inconspicuous place in the work of all these writers, and that 
they gave so little attention to the development of the drama 
in their own country. They had at their disposal in Dublin and 
elsewhere throughout the country good theatres and good acting, 
but the lure of London was irresistible and England gained what 
Ireland lost ; a gain and loss to which Ireland has become accus- 
tomed in other branches of activity than those of the theatre 
and the drama. 

During the eighteenth century the theatre flourished in 
Dublin and in many of the provincial towns, and even during the 
early nineteenth century it maintained some vigour. Then the 
drama in England languished, and good acting alone was respon- 
sible for the survival of the theatre during an arid period. The 
actor became supreme; the star actor became the custom; and 
the way was made clear for the domination of the actor-manager. 
The star actors, and the actor-managers, of London toured in 
Ireland, and they were invariably well rewarded by profitable 
journeys. But they killed the old stock companies and brought 
the theatre in Ireland into dependence upon London for its acting 
no less than for its plays. It was said that these star actors 
found in Dublin an audience which was at the same time more 
appreciative and more critical than any audience to be found 
elsewhere in either island. The advent of Robertson as the leading 
dramatist in England completed the break in Ireland. The 
interest of Irish audiences in English plays began to wane and 
even the finest acting of a play by Robertson failed to rouse an 
Irish audience to interest. It is a curious sidelight upon the 
mentality of the audiences of both islands that the work of this 
dramatist should have marked a turning-point in the theatre in 
Ireland as in England. Robertson is now generally regarded by 
English critics and historians of the drama as the person who 
brought “ realism ” to the English stage and his plays are said to 
mark the revival of the English drama. But Robertson’s 
definitely English plays could never interest an Irish audience. 
They were too localised, too domestic, to be understood by anyone 
who was not familiar with the fine points of the life they depicted. 
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The little snobberies and petty jealousies upon which they were 
built were not understood in Ireland and the very pedestrian 
character of the dialogue was much below what Irish audiences 
expect in the theatre. Into the gap which was left in the Dublin 
theatre there came Dion Boucicault from the United States. 
He had discovered an audience for his plays among the Irish 
population of America, and it was reasonable to suppose that 
what was pleasing and interesting to people who had not long 
left Ireland would be equally pleasing and interesting to those 
who had remained at home. His supposition proved to be 
accurate, and for nearly half a century the plays of Boucicault, 
and those of a host of imitators, continued to be popular on the 
Dublin stage. The Colleen Bawn, Arrah-na-Pogue, The Shaugh- 
vaun, and several others maintained their popularity until very 
recent years when changes in other aspects of Irish life began 
to manifest themselves in the theatre. In the plays of Dion 
Boucicault the Irish people found what they could never find 
in the plays of Tom Robertson. They found colour, romance, 
high-sounding words, deeds of daring, and the spirit of sacrifice. 
Those who sneer in a condescending way at Boucicault would 
do well to examine his plays again and note the care with which 
they are constructed. The well-made play for which American 
critics crave and seek in the works of Scribe and Sardou can be 
more easily examined in the plays of their own countryman if 
they will but take the trouble to rediscover him. It is easy to 
laugh at his melodrama, but see how carefully he works for his 
effects, and how well he achieves them. He brought the Irish 
masses into the theatre by giving them drama which they could 
understand, and with which they had sympathy. For that alone 
he deserves to be remembered. His work was continued by 
W. J. Whitebread in a series of very patriotic melodramas which 
continued to fill the theatre almost to the eve of the Great War. 
The type of stage Irishman which these two playwrights managed 
to popularise was a compound of all the virtues which the Irishman 
was sure he possessed; and the self-satisfied audiences were 
given villains whom they could hiss, and heroes who died for the 
liberation of their country. Wolfe Tone, Robert Emmet, Lord 
Edward Fitzgerald, Napper Tandy, were a few of the heroes who 
roused the enthusiasm of Dublin audiences in the plays of White- 
bread and his associates. These plays were Irish in theme, as 
Irish as Robertson’s were English, and almost for the first time 
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they gave to Ireland a drama which had some connection with 
the life and thought of the people. They were poor plays, mainly 
melodrama of the most lurid kind, but they made history real 
for thousands of Irish people. 
Meanwhile melodrama had invaded life in the turmoil of the 
Parnell controversy, and after Parnell had been deserted and 
vilified by those who should have been his most ardent and con- 
stant supporters, the bottom seemed to fall out of Irish life. 
There was disillusionment and bewilderment Then it was that 
attention turned to those cultural movements which have since 
remade the life of Ireland. The Gaelic League was founded, and 
the Irish Literary Society. Standish O’Grady published his 
history of Ireland, and John O’Leary enthused his youthful 
auditors with his high mind and deep patriotic feeling. The 
wranglings of the politicians seemed as if they would never cease, 
and as they consisted mainly of personal abuse, there was small 
expectation from them in the immediate future. The minds 
of many of the younger men were turned from politics to literature 
and the Irish Literary Renaissance began. At the same time 
the theatre was having a renaissance in Scandinavia and the 
work of Ibsen was being brought to the notice of the world in 
_ Free Theatres, Independent Theatres, and Little Theatres in 
many parts of Europe. Bernard Shaw carried the campaign 
against the older drama to London and waged incessant warfare 
against the commercial theatre as it then existed. When the 
Independent Theatre was formed in London its chief supporters 
were Irishmen, and it actually produced the first plays of Bernard 
Shaw, George Moore, and W. B. Yeats. To one of these came 
the idea that Ireland ought to have a drama of its own, and when 
that idea came to W. B. Yeats the Irish drama was conceived. 
He discussed the matter with George Moore, Edward Martyn, 
and Lady Gregory; and with the assistance of these three he 
founded the Irish Literary Theatre. When that theatre gave its 
first performance in Dublin in 1899 the Irish Drama was born, 
and a new national drama was given to the world. Hitherto 
everything that Ireland had given to drama was given to England ; 
now and henceforth Ireland would have a drama of its own which 
would represent it to the world in somewhat better guise than 
that of Boucicault or Whitebread, and would more worthily 
voice the culture which was striving to be made vocal. So Ireland 
came at last to be represented in the theatre of the world. 


The Awakening 


By FRANK O’CONNOR. 


____ That morning she went to early Mass at the Friar’s Chapel 
in the Marsh. She did not pray; even when she rose to go with 
the rest to the altar she found the prayer dying upon her lips. 
She was all eyes, all ears. As if for the first time she began to 
recognise them all, all the poor folk, all the quaint characters 
of the little city. 

There, kneeling a few pews away from her was The Saint. 
He did not seem to follow the Mass as the rest did, and would 
suddenly take to striking his breast and crying aloud “‘ Through 
my fault, through my fault, through my most grievous fault!” 
He was young, good-looking even, but he had allowed his beard 
to grow wild and wore his hair long; not long like a girl’s hair 
but stiff out from the poll as though he had waxed it. And there 
too was the little beggarman whose usual salutation was “ Pardon, 
good lady ... I am a messenger from the Most High... pardon.”’ 
There were a good many more beside, and for the first time she 
realised perfectly the charm of living close to these people, of 
breathing the air they breathed, of sinning as they sinned, of 
repenting as they repented. The short Mass seemed all too short, 
there was so much to see and feel. 

When she came out again on to the street excitement had 
dulled the edge of hunger. The city that had been so still when 
she rose was awakening, the mist that seemed always to be round 
it, lurking in byways and hollows until evening set it free again 
was being driven back to its corners; a light wind blew and 
milk carts clattered by over cobbles. She took the long way 
home, through Patrick Street and back by the quays. 

It was a delicious Spring morning and the quay walls were 
white and shining over the low tide. Where the bridge was, 
and where the river seemed to end a great hill rose up with houses 
flung higgledy-piggledy across it like a child’s box of bricks. 
The mist still clung there, following the hollows of every building, 
but at the very top where one old farmhouse, very tiny with its 
tiny barn, rose sheer against the sky the mist had scattered, 
and house and barn and a single bright, bright patch of emerald 
fascinated her, drawing her glance upward at every moment. 
And along the northern bank a film of bare brown branches 
trembled beside the water. 
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She turned up from the Quays and took her way home. 
At the foot of Shandon Street she stopped for a moment to glance 
down an old arched laneway that looked back to the city. It 
was her secret: the long and narrow archway all cool shadow 
and beyond it, framed in darkness, a green mound, a campanile 
of brown stone faced with white; nothing but these—and the 
morning sky still its faintest blue. 

The city was awake. On every side pealing bells and people 
hurrying to Mass. 

2 


But at home things were different and her peace, her exal- 
tation, vanished. She had so often come in like this from early 
Mass to find the house still quiet, the fire unlit; and boiled the 
kettle over the gas stove to make tea for her mother and herself. 
She had loved that early-morning tea, the breaking of her fast 
from the night before, but most, she felt now, because of the 
stillness that was there when she quietly unlatched the door 
and because of the unlit fire. 

Now the fire was alight; her sister had the table laid for 
breakfast, and already, she knew, the house had been swept 
and dusted. Her sister had a careworn face with little humour 
in it, and the girl fell to pondering how that sister had grown up 
beside her ; older—oh, yes, eight years or more—but so different 
from her. It was those eight years which made the difference. 
When her sister had been the age that she was now she had been 
only sixteen; her sister was married then and living in Dublin. 
Once she came home on holiday, and for a whole week Eileen 
had listened to her complaints; how dear everything was in 
Dublin, how much she hated her husband’s people; how shame- 
lessly he wasted his money on drink—and how profane he was! 
Fileen had paid no attention to it, couldn’t understand it, but 
her mother had paid attention and understood, or so at least 
Eileen judged by the long conversations that took place in the 
bedroom on those days when her mother was too ill to get up. 
There were also long letters home which Eileen did not read, 
but which her mother read, turning to her now and again to say 
““ That man is a bad head to Madge, poor girl! I shouldn’t have 
let her marry a stranger . . . no, I should not.” 


And all this time Eileen had had so much to think of that 
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she had never thought at all of Madge, or Madge’s husband, 
or Madge’s husband’s people who wouldn’t agree with her. Her 
own days were always full from the hour of morning Mass until 
bedtime came. “I?” she would say when somebody asked 
her to come somewhere or do something, “‘ I never have a moment 
to myself!’ “ But you’re not indispensable,” her friends would 
cry, ‘‘... if you were dead you’d be done without.” And, laughing, 
she would say again, “Not a moment .... And I do so want 
to do things . . . I want to read and go to the theatre and—oh ! 
all sorts of things.” 

Jim too had been in the background somewhere ; shy, sensi- 
tive and ironic, with his colourless face and toneless voice—in 
love with her, they said, though she couldn’t quite see how, and 
only waved them laughingly aside when they murmured about 
him. She had no time for such nonsense... . later on perhaps, 
with the books she would read and the plays she would see, 
when this life, that sometime or other must end—she admitted 
that—would end itselfi—how?.... 

She started, become aware of her dreaming and looked up 
from her cup of tea. Her sister’s face was worried, because al- 
ways her sister found something to worry about. Funny, it had 
never occurred to her during all those eight years that her sister 
would do anything decisive; chuck in her hand once for all and 
come home, childless as she had gone, to take up the old life here 
as it was before she married. And, deep in her mind, she knew 
that if at any time during those eight years such a thought had 
risen before her she would never have lived as she had lived, 
puttirig on the long finger the books she was to read and the plays 
she was to see—and Jim, poor boy! It was not that she had 
denied herself only pleasure ; she had denied herself pain as well, 
pain such as one read of in books, anguish vain and profound 
that had nothing to do with the petty mortifications to which 
she had subjected herself and which she had thought of as realities. 
If only she had ever suffered in this place—but there ! 

It was curious how long she could keep up a silence with 
her sister, who was still there, moving about, setting things on 
a tray to give their mother breakfast, anxious always. In a 
moment a quarrel would blow up between them and then die down 
suddenly, because things seemed to pass through Madge’s mind 
like sand through a sieve. 
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Ah, well! There was no doubt about it their mother was 
happier with Madge than she had ever been with herself. They 
had things to say to one another, things they could not say before 
her, and all day and every day until one or other of them died 
it; would beso s7es 

“A wonder,” Madge cried irritably, “‘ you wouldn’t take 
things a bit more seriously ! ” 

There it was, the quarrel that blew up in a moment between 
them and as suddenly died down. 

“How ?”’ she asked. ‘‘ How, seriously ? ”’ 

‘““ Well,” cried Madge, “ there’s only a week left now.” 

“Yes. There zs only a week left.” 

“A week to-day. And here there’s nothing ready and you 
go gallivanting about from morning till night and leave every- 
thing tome. A wonder you wouldn’t stay at home a bit and help 
me to get things ready!’ 

“Tm sorry,” said Eileen, “ I’ll see about it.” 

“Do, for goodness’ sake. And tell that boy not to be coming 
up here. He’s in everybody’s way, and if you weren’t such a 
gadabout you’d have got rid of him long ago.” 

Eileen pursed her mouth to restrain a laugh. 

“Very well,” she said faintly. “Perhaps you’re right. 
I'll tell him to keep away.”’ 

“A wonder he wouldn’t marry you!” 

“Why should he? ” 

“Why shouldn’t he if he’s as mad about you as all that ? 
And now,” 

“ Tll ask him if you like,” said Eileen. 

“ Don’t be talking nonsense !’’ said her sister.... ‘‘ Such 
a house!... And the milk sour again this morning ! ”’ 


3 
Late in the evening Jim called for her. Seeing him in the 
hallway with his faded bowler and light dustcoat ; his eyes deep 
and apologetic and tender; she found it hard to realise that 
they had been on such terms so short a while—scarcely three 
weeks. They went out together. 
“Where is it to be? ”’ he asked 


“My last Sunday?” she said. “‘ There’s no place good 
enough.” ; 
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““ Somewhere we can have tea? ”’ 

ir oa 

“Blarney, or down the river ?”’ 

“Not Blarney. That should be on a summer’s day with 
heat in the air. This is March, young man.” 

“ Down the river then.” 

“Very well.” 

The quays looked very different now in the evening light. 
There was a brisk wind that chased the little wisps of cloud 
through the sky and a race on the river, and driving clouds and 
hurrying water lent a quality of motion to the old ramshackle 
houses on the further bank, so that it seemed as if, at any moment, 
they too might pass. It was a perfect Spring evening, buoyant 
and glittering, and the white church on the quay and the white 
bridge below it seemed to glow with their own light, while beyond 
the bridge a ship tossed its mast gently in the air. 

They fell silent and with a mere occasional word that meant 
little to either they went across the city and down the steep hill 
to Glanmire. There was a sort of constraint between them ; 
something that was in her mind but which she would not tell 
him there, in daylight, with nothing but the words passing between 
them. Yes, and within her, there was still this uncanny sensation 
of awakening life, this capacity for absorbing emotion from every 
trivial incident, that excited her and went to her head like wine. 

They had tea in a little restaurant in Glanmire. Through 
the panels of a glass door they saw a garden where in summer 
folk might sit and drink their tea, and the river, or rather an inlet 
of the river, that flowed wide and shallow between hills that 
were covered with bare boughs. Beside themselves there was 
nobody in the tea-room ; a gramophone rasped savagely through 
an opera quintet, and again she thought of the garden and how 
folk would sit there in summer and drink tea and of the heaviness 
that would be in the air when the tea-room was full and the 
gramophone still rasping and gasping. The trees would be bent 
down to the water’s edge then by the weight of their leaves. 

“* America,”’ she said, and for the first time emotion threatened 
to overcome her, “‘. . . isn’t it just awful to think of it?” 

“TI wouldn’t worry,” he said with his sleepy, ironic smile. 

“It’s not worry,’ she cried with sudden bitterness, “‘it’s— 


it’s just desolation ! ” 
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“ But, why?” he asked, a question that had become familar 
to her, coming from his lips. ‘‘ Can’t you tell me what’s on your 
mind ? ” 

“T can’t, Jim... not here... not now. Later raja tet 

That something reassuring about his smile wrung her heart. 


Darkness was falling—on the last day she was ever to spend 
here—like this—the idea haunted her mind like the tune of an 
old song. They waited for a ’bus to pick them up and she sat 
on that side that looked out upon the river, her head averted, 
watching the light that still lingered on the water, on the mud 
flats ; the two red lights that shone across Lough Mahon in Black- 
rock, deepening their glow in the gathering darkness. A steamer 
passed, slowly, in blind, silent dignity with the merest fleck of 
smoke spreading from its funnel. In a few minutes they were 
in the city again. 

“And that’s all over,” she sighed as they went together 
up the Main Street. 

He affected to ignore the implication. 

“ Until the next time,” he said. 

“Not until the next time, Jim,” she said, “ forever.” 

“Oh, what rubbish!” he muttered anxiously. 

The Main Street, that narrow channel into which so many 
laneways drain themselves, ill-lit and smelling of its open-air 
market, was astir. Gossiping women, gathered in a throng at 
the mouth of some alley, drew their shawls more tightly about 
their heads ; a little group of children stood outside an eighteenth 
century church, singing Auld Lang Syne to march time in Irish ; 
under the leadership of an older boy they were making unrhyth- 
mical movements with their limbs as they sang— 


- - - thar sdile soir— 


the lovers could catch no more and it seemed as if the little group 
was repeating those words over and over again. She laughed and 
he laughed with her, forgetting his anxiety for the moment. 

“It’s all so frail,” she said. ‘‘ Like chinaware.”’ 

‘What is?” 

“This” (with a vague gesture of her hand). ‘‘ You wake 
up to it suddenly and then you’ve got to go away.” 
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“ You'll come back,” he said decisively. 
aL WOT tae 
; They went in silence up the river to the Mardyke where they 
had had their first tryst, and where, she said grimly to herself, 

they would have their last. It was she who had started this and 
it was she who must end it. She remembered now with startling 
clearness the night she had turned to him and said “ Aren’t you 
going to kiss me, Jim?” and his wonder, his timidity. She 
who had never been kissed by anybody except mother or sister, 
and the sudden way she had determined that kiss and its con- 
sequences, as 

Almost before his arm was about her she began. 

“This must be our last night together, Jim.” 

“Why ?” he asked again. ‘‘Why? You’ve been so queer 
lately . . . there’s no making you out.” 

“ Because it’s been a failure.” 

o Whats 

“ Our—oh, this!” 

“Has it ? ’’ There was no mistaking the misery in his tone. 

“Yes. I’ve been unfair to you, I know that. But it has 
been a failure and we may as well make up our minds to it. I 
am going away this day week—to America. You think I’ll come 


. Ido. You will come back, Eileen, you won’t be able to 
stand it, you won’t be—”’ 


ce Happy ? a? 

“Yes... happy.” 

“No, I don’t suppose I will be happy, but that’s not it. 
It’s something else... Oh, don’t you realise that when I said 


it was only chinaware, I meant it. It is only chinaware. And— 
and I may come back, but it won’t be the Eileen you knew.”’ 

ce Why ? >? 

“Because .. . I suppose I’m different.” 

He laughed a hard little laugh. 

‘“‘ Everybody thinks the same, I suppose, when they’ve got 
to do what you’re doing.” 

‘Maybe, but it’s not true for them—for everybody, I mean, 
and itis true forme. I amdifferent, Jim. (Her voice had suddenly 
grown bitter). They’ve lived here and I haven’t lived; I’ve 
just gone on from day to day in a sort of dream. When they 
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go they have a chance of remembering, of leaving the best part 
of themselves behind. I have no chance. I have nothing to 
remember, nothing to leave behind me when I go.... I woke 
up one morning and found that I wasn’t wanted. I had to go— 
to an uncle I’ve never seen—and I realised how empty my life 
had been, how fast it had gone byme. These last few weeks were 
the awakening. I’ve been snatching, snatching, trying to find 
something that could bind me to the years that are gone past. 
But there’s nothing now to bind me to them.” 

“Nothing, Eileen ? ” 

“ Nothing. That’s where I’ve been unfair to you. I snatched 
at you too, because you were nearest to my hand. I frightened 
you, even. You thought I was too forward—I know you did 
think that—I flung myself at your head.”’ 

“You didn’t, Eileen.” 

“T did, but it was only the drowning man snatching at a 
straw.” 

She had scarcely thought there could be such misery in his 
voice as there was when he answered her. 

“For God’s sake, for God’s sake, Eileen, don’t talk like that !’”’ 

“If you and I had been able to find each other without this 
-—this thing over our heads it might have been different. But 
what I’ve been looking for was something I couldn’t find in a 
few weeks. ... I wanted to feel that something had happened 
to me here; I wanted to feel that all these years of my life hadn’t 
gone for nothing, that there was a door open and that I could go 
back.”’ 

In the silence that followed she looked but could not see 
his face. 

“Have I hurt you, Jim ? ” she asked, but he did not answer. 
Her voice was almost angry when she spoke again. 

“It’s worse on me!” 

“T know that,” he said, and again there was silence. 

Along the walk the pale gaslight poured down between the 
leaves ; a couple passed and a second couple; then a man passed 
with a dog on leash. It was a signal they had taken that they 
must go home; night after night these few weeks past they had 
seen him go by at that hour. 

“I think,” she said, ‘‘ wheft people are dying it isn’t just 
fear that’s in their minds.... Come, Jim, kiss me goodnight ! ” 


Dante Gabriel Rossetti (1828-1928) 


By R. L. M&croz, 
Author of “ Dante Gabriel Rossetti, Poet of Heaven in Earth.” 


It has not been of rare occurrence that a man distinguished 
in an art or a science has expressed something of his creative 
energy in a different medium also. © But nearly all such instances 
might fairly be grouped under Robert Browning’s sympathetic 
generalisation :— 


“Ay, of all the artists living, loving, 
None but would forego his proper dowry,— 
Does he paint ? he fain would write a poem,— 
Does he write ? he fain would paint a picture, 
Put to proof art alien to the artist’s, 
Once, and only once, and for one only, 
So to be the man and leave the artist, 
Gain the man’s joy, miss the artist’s sorrow.” 


Not necessarily for love of woman, but at least for love of the 
impossible men will always be “ trying their hand ” at unwonted 
work. Rossetti’s distinction in both painting and poetry is not 
to be compared with such performances of the happy amateur. 
He was five years old at the time of his earliest recorded 
composition in literature, and there is a story of the milkman’s 
astonished amusement at the little boy’s drawings. The per- 
formances could hardly be described as exceptionally precocious, 
because nothing much was done which indicated the quality of 
his genius until he was about 17 or 18, and then the earliest things 
were translations from German and Italian, from German romantic 
ballads and from Dante. Portraits of his relatives begin to appear 
with an authentic air a little later. He really found himself 
first in poetry, however, for years of practice were to pass before 
he should reach in painting the maturity of execution which will 
be found in the poems written before 1851. These include the 
first versions of ‘‘ The. Burden of Nineveh,” ‘‘ Dante at Verona,”’ 
“The Bride’s Prelude,” ‘‘ A Last Confession,’ “ The Portrait,” 
besides the completed pieces like “ The Blessed Damozel,” “ My 
Sister’s Sleep,” “ The Sea-Limits,’’ and that remarkable collection 
of sonnets written during the trip with Holman Hunt in 1849 
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to Paris and Belgium. The fine prose stories, ‘‘ Hand and Soul,” 
and ‘‘ St. Agnes of Intercession ’’ also belong to this early period. 
It will be remembered that his first exhibited picture was The 
Girlhood of Mary Virgin, of 1849, and the next, the Ecce Ancilla 
Domini, of 1850, which many years later he borrowed from the 
owner to touch up and, found a sad satisfaction in the fact that 
it was in essentials so good. Had he worked more patiently as 
an art student in his teens, or in the studios of Ford, Madox, Brown 
and Holman Hunt, no doubt his art as a painter would even then 
have seemed as mature as his early poetry. But he was destined 
by his father to be a painter by profession, and so poetry no 
doubt assumed the more attractive guise to him, as being dis- 
interested. Nevertheless his brother William recorded the true 
attitude of criticism toward that rich body of work he left behind 
in two arts by inscribing on his tombstone in Birchington Church- 
yard, on the Kentish coast: ‘“‘ Here sleeps Gabriel Charles Dante 
Rossetti, honoured, under the name of Dante Gabriel Rossetti, 
among painters as a painter, and among poets as a poet. Born 
in London, of parentage mainly Italian, 12 May, 1828. Died at 
Birchington, g April, 1882.” 
* * * * 

Rosetti owed much to that “ parentage mainly Italian.” 
His father, Gabriele Pasquale Guiseppe Rossetti was born in 
1783 on the Adriatic coast, at Vasto, in Abruzzo Citeriore. 
Gabriele’s father, Nicola Rossetti, was a blacksmith and locksmith ; 
his mother, Maria Francesca Pietrocola, the daughter of a shoemaker. 
Gabriele was the youngest of foursons. The original name of the 
family was Della Guardia, but some members appearing at some 
time with reddish hair led to their Vastese neighbours preferring the 
nickname of “ Rossetti,’ a fair translation of which would be 
Burne-Jones’s mode of addressing Swinburne as “dear little 
Carrots.’ Gabriele declared that two of his brothers were noted 
locally for their poetic compositions. His elder brother, Andrea, 
became a Canon of the principal Church in Vasto. Gabriele 
himself made his way to Naples, became the official poet of the 
opera house, and then secured a post as assistant curator at the 
Museum, in the antique department, for the modest wage of 
15 ducats a month, or about 80 dollars a year. He developed 
some skill at drawing also. In a letter to his brother, Domenico, 
he refers to a miniature portrait of himself executed about 1804. 
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What he says suggests the source of part of his more famous son’s 
temperament: “A miniature portrait of myself, the work of 
. my own hand when I exercised myself much in the fine art which 
imitates visible truths. I was at that time fresher-looking, and 
perhaps rather plumper, and slightly paler; before the sanguine- 
choleric temperament obtained the mastery in me with that vigour 
which it now displays.’’ His sanguine temperament led him into 
patriotic indiscretions as a poet and agitator against the treachery 
of the Bourbon Ferdinand, King of Naples, who revoked the 
constitution granted in 1820 by returning the following year with 
an Austrian army. The emancipation, though short-lived, 
is sung in Shelly’s ‘‘ Ode to Naples.’”’ As a consequence of J/ 
Re Nasone’s return, Rossetti was proscribed, and fled to Malta, 
where he stayed for four years, forming a life-long friendship 
with the governor, John Hookham Frere. Thence Gabriele 
Rossetti came to London as a teacher of Italian literature. In 
the Italian community he met Dr. Gaetano Polidori, a Tuscan, 
who had been secretary to the dramatist, Alfieri, and had trans- 
lated Milton into Italian. Polidori’s son, John, was the travelling 
physician to Byron on the trip to Geneva. The pick of the Polidori 
family seems to have been the second daughter, Frances Mary 
Lavinia, whom the sanguine Rossetti began courting and in the 
spring of the following year, 1826, married at a Roman Catholic 
and at an English Church. He was an unorthodox Roman 
Catholic; she was strictly and piously brought up in the English 
Protestant Church by her mother, who had been a Miss Pierce, an 
English governess teaching Italian, before she married Polidori. 
The Rossetti children, Maria, Dante Gabriel, William, and 
Christina, were born, in this order, during the following four 
years. Maria became a nun eventually, but spent many years 
as a governess, both the girls having been educated by their 
mother for this profession. Christina went out teaching in private 
houses for the day, but did not stay with other families like her 
sister. Mrs. Rossetti taught all the children in turn, the family 
income not permitting of any such luxuries as governesses. They 
usually employed Italian in talking or writing letters to their 
father, and English with their mother. | William Rossetti has 
recalled the group of children in this vital household as they were 
in 1834. Of his brother he says :— 
‘His eyes were of a bluish grey, his hair a bright but not light 
> 
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auburn, his complexion ruddy and _ full-tinted. In all these 
respects he got darker as the years advanced, and I have heard his 
hair, in manhood, termed black, though it never was that. On 
the two junior children, Christina and myself, Maria exercised 
something like the function of an inspiriting Muse in a pinafore 
(in our household ‘ pincloth ’ was always the word) ; while Gabriel 
was a familiar spirit—familiar but fiery, and not lightly to be 
rebelled against. Apart from his mental gifts . . . the quality 
most innate in him appears to have been dominance: Hoc volo, 
sic jubeo, sit pro ratione voluntas. In anything wearing the garb 
of mischief he counted for all, and Maria for nothing; he was 
imperative, vehement, at times angrily passionate ; but his anger 
was a sudden and passing impulse, and to sulk or bear a grudge 
was not him at all. This placable spirit abode in him through 
life, and even survived to a great extent the hypochondriacal 
twist of his closing years. In childhood there was not much use 
in opposing him at the critical moment; after that moment was 
past, things resumed their normal conditions, and there was 
peace, with amity and warmth of heart. Even when he dictated 
to me, he did not bully me; leadership was in his composition, 
but not hectoring.”’ * 

For many years before his death in 1854, Gabriel Rossetti’s 
failing health and the loss of his work as a teacher was a deepening 
shadow over the home, but otherwise the family seems to have 
been a happy one, and while it resembled the best type of Victorian 
middle-class in solidarity, it was probably above the average in 
range of intellectual activity. The father was sought out by 
compatriots both distinguished and obscure, and as he took to 
elaborating theories about the occult political meanings in Dante’s 
works, the publication of these controversial studies gave him 
some notoriety, if not exactly fame. The boys seem to have 
learnt to dislike Dante from a distance, having so often heard 
him used in political discussions, and so the greatest of Italians 
was not discovered by Dante Gabriel until after he had begun to 
translate, rather inaccurately, from German ballads. But we 
may see a significance in his early leaning to romantic German 
literature. One of the chief attractions for him at his grand- 
father’s house was the library. An eighteenth century French 


* «Some Reminiscences,” Vol. I., Chap. I. 
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illustrated edition of Ariosto, the Waverly novels, Allan Cun- 
ningham’s Tales, Byron (soon afterwards to be rejected in favour 
‘of Shelly and Keats) and especially an assortment of terror- 
romances of the “ Monk Lewis,” and Maturin type were eagerly 
absorbed. Although not a wide reader, Rossetti never was an 
eclectic one, and Dumas was a life-long favourite among his 
authors. The interesting thing to note, however, about his early 
reading is that his inclination, as it soon was to be in his own 
work, was towards the weird or the mystical, and with this went 
an almost complete indifference to matter-of-fact. 


* * * * 


__ If we chose to take Huxley as the champion of science in the 
Victorian age, Rossetti might well stand as the arch priest of art, 
for his devotion to the task of creating beauty involved a positive 
repugnance to the abstractions of scientific thought. He once 
ventured to dispute, only a year or two before his death, with ‘his 
young friend, Hall Caine, the reliability or at least the value of 
the statement that the earth went round the sun. What mattered 
to him was the experience of sunrises and sunsets. Aesthetically 
his position was good enough, and a man who attained his rank 
in two spheres so wide as poetry and painting could not be accused 
of narrowness if he preferred to be deliberately ignorant of 
questions which seemed irrelevant, even inimical, to his mental 
processes. No doubt it is part of the same characteristic of his 
mind that he had an uneventful life, outwardly at least. He was 
not the sort to seek change and adventure. The most abiding 
and the deepest personal influence in his life was undoubtedly 
his mother, for whom he preserved in manhood a fondling and 
child-like affection. But if his life was outwardly unexciting 
and varied, it was inwardly extraordinarily beset with emotional 
vicissitudes. The great energy in him being so little intellectual- 
ised or spread out in a life of action burned in him so powerfully 
that his personality set up immense reactions in the minds of 
those who came into contact with him. Those reactions were 
paralleled by the responses of his own soul to the drama of life. 
It would have been impossible for such a man—Ruskin called 
him a great Italian tortured in monstrous London—to lead a 
spiritually uneventful life. No belittlement by modern writers 
can ever obscure the vivid influence which he exerted upon con- 
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temporaries who were often, like Millais, Ruskin, William Morris 
and Swinburne, themselves original forces in an age of notable 
men. With overwhelming enthusiasm he preached the service 
of art at a time when the Philistines were never so mighty. With- 
out him, it is most unlikely that Holman Hunt and Millais would 
have produced the disturbing ‘‘ Preraphaelite ” movement, or that 
Ruskin would have discovered enough grist in it to keep his critical 
mill busy for long. Burne-Jones and many lesser English painters 
virtually derived their artistic character from him, either directly 
or indirectly. During the 1850’s, when he was trying to repress 
himself in poetry in order to succeed in the profession of painter, 
his designs were often so poetic that they inspired poems by men 
as original as Swinburne and Morris. The pre-Raphaelite brother- 
hood, which was virtually at an end after 1851, and certainly 
after Millais’ election to the Academy in 1853, had set free new 
forces which are still traceable in art. A few years after this 
Rossetti was the leader of the group of young men at Oxford, 
which comprised William Morris among others. He contributed 
poems to “The Oxford and Cambridge Magazine,” some of 
which had appeared in the pre-Raphaelite magazine, “‘ The Germ.”’ 
He was mainly responsible for the adventure of painting the 
frieze in Benjamin Woodward’s new Union Hall (afterwards made 
the library)—a step towards that second revolution in taste 
which was to be directed by Morris, the indefatigable decorator, 
of the British home. The curious magnetic quality of his mind 
produced striking consequences in literary taste also, apart from 
his influence on the poetry of othermen. The fame of Fitzgerald’s 
version of Omar Kayyam started after Rossetti discovered it in 
a very cheap secondhand book box, and sang its praises to his 
friends. He forced critics to take serious notice of Chatterton, 
and for a time he made Charles Well’s ““ Joseph and his Brethren ”’ 
and “ Stories after Nature ”’ almost a cult among the elect. Watts- 
Dunton traced to him also the renewed interest in Blake, whose 
valuable manuscript note-book Rossetti as a youth had purchased, 
after borrowing the necessary ten shillings from his more provident 
brother William. That he found much in Blake to appeal to his 
half-mystical imagination, goes without saying. One cannot 
easily measure the possible consequences of his art as a painter 
developing chiefly into the spiritualisation of bodily beauty, 
for such essentially was his absorption in portraying types of 
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female beauty. He is perhaps the greatest painter of women’s 
faces since the renaissance. But this should not be read in the 
‘singular, although the popular conception of “the Rossetti 
woman ”’ is based only on his studies of Jane Burden, afterwards 
Mrs. William Morris. Before 1870 his best work represents 
quite different types, chiefly those of two other women who counted 
for much in his emotional life, Eleanor Elizabeth Siddal, after- 
wards his wife, and Fanny Cornforth (Mrs. Schott). His relations 
with several other models were by no means strictly professional 
after the death of his wife in 1862, but always one feels in his 
conduct the evidences that his Don Juanism is part of the character 
recognized by psychologists as that of the man who has never 
broken sufficiently for healthy development his emotional bondage 
to his mother and the peace of childish dependence. — 


* * % * 


It is difficult in a single article on so complicated a genius 
as Rossetti to give a just account of Lizzie Siddal and her tragic 
part in his life. She herself is a strange phenomenon. What 
demon of mischance could have brought those two together ? 
Rossetti, with his arrested emotional development, his flaming 
idealism and scarcely awakened sensual Italian blood; she, 
foredoomed to consumption, and a martyr to neuralgia and other 
results of nervous instability, possessing all Rossetti’s depth of 
emotion but without his strong constitution, and with a singleness 
of heart in love of which he seems to have been incapable. Let 
the sanctimonious or the imaginatively dull throw stones at Rossetti 
with complacent assurance because poor Lizzie’s health grew 
worse as her love increased, and that she could bear only two 
years of married life with him. Our task is surely rather to 
understand, if we can; the puritanical Ruskin knew them both 
intimately, and after her death tried to renew his friendship with 
the stricken Rossetti. The beautiful Lizzie, who was an assistant 
in a milliner’s store, with her queenly figure and torrents of red- 
gold hair, was introduced to Rossetti as a model in 1850. They 
soon became friends. He, with characteristic enthusiasm, began to 
teach her his own art. By 1853 they were virtually engaged 
to be married. She is “‘ the Sid ” in his letters to his sister and 
mother, or “ Guggums” and “ Gugs.”” His correspondence for 
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the next few years is full of proudly affectionate references to her, 
mixed with qualms of anxiety about her health. As early 
as 1854 an eminent doctor said that she had a curvature of the 
spine. For her neuralgia she was advised to take laudanum. 
Her love for Rossetti and the association with him during his most 
intensely creative period developed in her a hectic activity of 
imagination, whereas with her constitution she needed a placid 
existence to prolong her life. More clearly than in her grave and 
tender pictures, her total unfitness for marriage with such a man 
is to be felt in her poems, most of which were written before her 
marriage in the spring of 1860. They are poignant wails of 
disillusioned love. The long delay in marrying her may have 
been due largely to Rossetti’s difficult financial position up to 
that time, but that hardly suffices for an explanation. He was 
conscious of misgivings ; he had begun to feel the force of counter- 
attractions which women could have for him. Lizzie had been 
very ill at Hastings, on the south coast of England, where she had 
gone to gain strength, when Rossetti suddenly journeyed down 
from London and married her, and went straight off to Paris 
for their honeymoon. He writes to his mother at this time of 
his feeling that he has been wrong to delay this step so long ; 
that as always he has procrastinated. A weird early pen-and-ink 
design recurs to his mind, and he draws it again on their honey- 
moon—How They Met Themselves. It is an illustration of the 
doppelganger legend. Two lovers walk through a wood and 
are confronted with the fearful apparition—signifying imminent 
death—of their own selves. A strange thing, was it not, to do on 
that honeymoon? __Lizzie’s health seems to improve somewhat 
at first, but a year later she gives birth to a still-born child. The 
state of her nerves during the next year, which was all she had 
left of life, may be imagined. One evening they dine at a restau- 
rant with Swinburne and other friends in London. She has 
insisted on accompanying her husband to that party, but she is 
ill, and he escorts her home, sees her to bed. He goes out again ; 
and when he returns. late, she is sleeping so heavily that she cannot 
be awakened. She has taken a fatal dose of laudanum. The jury 
at the inquest gives a verdict of accidental death. The chivalrous 
Swinburne, who adored her, is one of the witnesses who helps 
to rebut the suggestion of suicide. Rossetti is nearly demented 
at first. He puts into her coffin the manuscript of the volume of 
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poems he had been preparing for publication. His only book 
so far is ‘‘ The Early Italian Poets,” the publication of which 
.iIn the previous years was financed by Ruskin. There is no doubt 
that Rossetti’s grief consists largely of remorse. In 1869 he can 
bear to let his friends persuade him to obtain the necessary per- 
mission from the Home Office for the recovery of the manuscripts 


from the coffin. 
* * * * 


A merely sentimental judgment would probably condemn 
that deed as sacrilegious. But was not the frantic act of placing 
the manuscripts in the coffin an error? And if so, in the name of 
charity, why should not the later decision, acquiesced in by all 
the friends who knew Rossetti and his wife, be regarded as a 
retum to common sense? One writer has even sneered at him 
for not being able to bear to attend that torchlight scene in the 
graveyard in north London. In any case, is there not somewhat 
of impertinence in attempts to allot blame where the principals 
in the drama suffered so much? Most readers of Rossetti do 
not even realise that the greater part of his love-poems belong 
to a period after Lizzie Siddal’s death. For instance, 67 of the 
sonnets in the “‘ House of Life ’’ sequence were written between 
1869 and 1871, and the majority of these are in the mood of 
ardent love, though here and there are the dark moods which 
became increasingly frequent with him during the last decade of 
his life, when insomnia and chloral-poisoning were producing their 
effects. Alcohol, particularly in the form of whiskey, was also 
an important factor in inducing the morbid states into which 
he fell, states of mind in which dark suspicions of his best friends 
and unwarrantable brooding over such things as Buchanan’s 
malicious attack, entitled ‘‘The Fleshly School of Poetry.” 
gave rise for a time to fears for his sanity. An attempt 
at suicide, by taking a big dose of laudanum, in 1873, which very 
nearly succeeded, tells more than his poems of those dark hours in 
the valley of the shadow ofdeath. But again and again he returned 
to his work, striving still to capture the radiant moments in line 
and colour or in nets of patient words. When the immediate 
response to sensory delight failed, he would dive down into the 
past; but his attitude was always tinged with the consistency 
of the mystic pursuing a single quest. As early as 12th May, 
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1869, writing on his birthday to his friend, Professor C. E. Norton, 
of Harvard, he says: ‘‘ To-day is my forty-first birthday, and, 
with most good things gone, and other that will never come now, 
it is something to know of old friends still friendly, even though 
one may seldom see them...” In the following June he writes 
a long letter to Sandys concerning a dispute (in which Sandys 
was wrong) which has separated them, and in reply to Sandys’ 
statement that he “ resigned ”’ his friendship, says: ‘‘ I myself 
hold that friendship should only be resigned when one friend can 
prove malice or deception against another.’ No friend ever 
proved Rossetti guilty of malice or deception, and on the contrary, 
his correspondence and that of others is full of evidences of his 
generous attempts to further the fame and the interests of friends. 


* * * * 


Rossetti once wrote to William Bell Scott saying that he 
rarely composed a sonnet without a direct emotional impulse 
born at the same moment. As a creative artist he is perhaps 
most surely and conveniently characterised as the recorder of 
radiant moments. Through all his work one feels the same 
reaching after a truth that is mystical in the sense of being un- 
divided and universal, something which can be caught only in 
momentary flashes in the human imagination. He himself 
described the sonnet, his favourite verse form, of which he is 
one of the few masters of first rank, as :— 


ar a moment’s monument— 
Memorial from the Soul’s eternity 
To one dead deathless hour.” 


The monumental quality of his poems and pictures justify the 
description of his work as a whole as that of a fervent soul’s 
diary, an autobiography from which nearly everything spiritually 
insignificant is omitted. This is why almost every poem he wrote 
seems so intimately a portion of the complete body of his work. 
His long brooding on the subjects of poems and designs, often 
a process lasting many years, and the consequent painful revisions 
of his work, may be regarded asthe means by which his mind 
essentialised the elements of raw experience and transformed 
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particular facts into general symbols. The comment by Coventry 
Patmore is just :—“ In much of his work there is a rich and obscure 
. glow of insight into depths too profound and sacred for clear 
speech, even if they could be spoken ; a sort of insight not at all 
uncommon in the great art of past times, but exceedingly rare in 
the art of our own.”’ Again, for the same recondite symbolical 
values in his poetry, let Swinburne speak :—“ He is too great a 
master of speech to incur the blame of hard or tortuous expression ; 
and his thought is too sound and pure to be otherwise dark than 
as a deep wellspring at noon may be, even where the sun is strongest 
and the water brightest.”’ 


The Wizard 


By T. G. KELLER. 


It doesn’t matter how or where and when I met him. The 
fact remains, I did so. He brought me into his house, a palatial 
building, from the back windows of which could be seen an en- 
ormous plain, stretching away to a range of lofty hills. My host 
informed me that owing to the exceeding clarity of the atmosphere 
in those parts the distances were very deceptive. In fact the 
range of the eye was magnified enormously thereby, and I could 
have no conception of the greatness of the space, computed in 
mere miles and furlongs, that lay between me and the hills so 
clearly in sight. All over the plain I could see groups of huts 
clustered together like villages, or indeed small towns, and every- 
where there ran openings, evidently intended to be roads, deviating 
here and there in a pleasing irregularity. Near at hand groups 
of people could be discerned moving about like common humanity, 
and towards the middle portions of the plain they dwindled down 
to tiny specks, and finally, further on, were lost to eyesight. 

On the roof of the house the Wizard had installed a varied 
assortment of telescopes, some large and some small, and of 
different degrees of power, and he spent much of his time, as he 
informed me, in studying the behaviour and the doings of the 
great mass of people moving about so continually on this wide 
expanse. The weather was mostly fine during the greater part 
of the year, but when it grew rainy or stormy, he could still pursue 
his observations with the aid of glass walls and a glass roof which, 
controlled by an effective mechanical device, could cover and 
surround his instruments at a moment’s notice. And this glass, 
manufactured by a secret process known to him alone, was never 
blurred by falling rain, and allowed no dust or impurity of any 
sort to cling to its surface so as to impede vision. 

As well as the telescopes he had other instruments the purpose 
of which was to convey the speech of the people and the sounds 
of their various movements to his ears. On what principle they 
were worked, I did not discover. But it was evident the Wizard 
possessed or controlled powers even greater and more wonderful 
than those belonging to any science of modern civilization I had 
heard or read about. 

“T lack” he said “information that comes from the senses 
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of touch and smell. But truly ” he added, “I do not think they 
contribute in any appreciable degree to the measure of knowledge.” 

All this filled me with great surprise. 

“ And do you never ”’ I asked, “ go down amongst the people 
to study them the more carefully through personal intercourse ? ” 

“ Often” he replied. ‘‘ But it suits my purpose better to 
make use of my instruments. You see’ he added, “ in the ordinary 
way both I and my house are invisible to them. I can see them, 
but they see nothing here where we are standing in this building, 
but a continuation of the plain stretching to mountains similar 
to those we behold in the opposite direction.”’ 

At this point I began to grow afraid. He noticed my fear 
and began quickly to re-assure me. 

“There is nothing for you to be troubled about,’ he said. 
“ There is nothing malignant about me. I am merely a student 
and an experimenter. I am pleased with your company, but 
should you dislike anything here, you are as free to go with my 
good-will as you are to stay if it so pleases you.” 

I thought for a moment. Then I said. 

“And am I too invisible to them ?”’ pointing out towards 
the plain and its inhabitants. 

“You are,” he replied “so long as you are in my house or 
with me.” 

“And are they real people ” I said, “like ’—I was going to 
say “ like you and me ”’ but confined myself merely to “ like me.”’ 

Of course he noticed the slight hesitation and divined 
its import. Smiling pleasantly, he said, 

“You are quite right to omit me from your standards of 
reality. I must be a bit perplexing to you. But nevertheless I 
can assure you, that judged by your own criterion,—well I can’t 
put it better than in your own words—they are just as real as 
you are.” 

I imagined I caught a slight insinuation that, so far as he 
was concerned, both the people outside and myself, were included 
in his category of unreality, whatever that might be. And I 
burst out. 

“T don’t like it!” 

“Don’t like what ?”’ he asked. 

“Don’t you see,” I cried, “‘ if they are real people, and they 
can’t see me, then for all practical purposes, I don’t exist. I 
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am a nothing, a phantom, just air. Reality demands recipro- 
city on equal terms. I don’t like this one-sided arrangement. 
I dont like to feel even the hint of a suggestion that I don't 
exist.”’ 

“The non-existent’ he replied ‘‘if there be such a thing, 
must belong to them. As far as you and they are concerned, 
you are the perceiving point. How then can there be any possible 
doubt about the reality of your existence ? ” 

“Well,” I said, ‘‘ when you put it in that way it sounds 
reasonable enough. But I had an uncanny feeling about it. You 
see I am not used to being an invisible person.” 

‘All life is invisible’? he answered. ‘“‘ We only perceive 
through our senses its manifestation. But we need not worry 
about these reflections. Perhaps it would interest you if I told 
you a little more about what I am trying to do? ”’ 

I agreed. And seating myself in a comfortable chair, looking 
out on the plain and it inhabitants, both of which had now grown 
aris at pleasingly mysterious to me, I settled myself to listen 
to him. 

“T am, what may best be called in ordinary language, a 
hypnotist, though one who has carried his researches further 
than most, and developed finer powers than are usually associated 
with the word. I am at present engaged in an experiment on a 
vaster scale of magnitude than has ever been attempted before. 
And here I must confess to something that may, perhaps, a little 
shock your ideas of propriety, that is to being a bit of a kidnapper. 
From time to time natives of the regions down there, ”’ pointing 
in a direction opposite to the plain ‘‘ come to my house for various 
reasons. When I see any, either man or woman, suitable for the 
purpose of my experiment, I have no hesitation in making use of 
any wile or stratagem necessary to secure them for this object. 
I bring them into the houseon some pretext orother, and then there 
is usually little difficulty in getting complete control. I first order 
that all memories of their past lives shall become a blank to 
them. Next that I and my house and all, and everything in it, 
and belonging to it, must become invisible. Then having cleared 


the ae of its material images the subject is ready for my experi- 
ment. r 


“Do you see the light on that mountain somewhere about 
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the middle of the range? ”’ he asked me pointing as he spoke 
with his finger in the direction indicated. 

I looked out, and though the sun was shining clearly, there 

was still a brighter glow on one of the hills with an indiscribable 
radiance quite distinct from the light of the day. It seemed to 
possess some magical property for, as I looked, it grew whiter 
and purer, so much so than when I withdrew my eyes from its 
fascination, the full rays of day seemed for a moment to be dull 
and murky in comparison. With a quiver of apprehension I 
nodded in assent. 
__ “When my subject is ready for me,” he went on “I then 
impose a direct imposition. I point out the light and say author- 
itatively, I command you to walk direct to the light on the mountain 
for there you will find happiness and life. And then when this 
has had time to sink in sufficiently, I follow it with an inhibition. 
I say, The moment you are outside this house, I command you to 
forget entirely what I have just ordered you to do. I then open the 
door, see my subject out, and watch what happens.” 

Horror and amazement surged in my mind. 

“Do you mean to tell me” I asked, ‘ that all those people 
out there dotted in groups of thousands over the plain have been 
brought there in the way you describe ? ” 

“ Yes,’ he replied blandly and virtuously as though conscious 
of having done something supremely good—“ Quite so.” 

“And, ’”’ I continued my horror and excitement growing 
together “ that you are watching and examining in detail, hour 
by hour, and day by day, the movements of these myriads of 
people and the effect that your incantations have wrought upon 
their lives ? ” 

“You have stated the apparent facts,’’ he said ‘‘ quite con- 
cisely, and if I may so add with remarkable precision. But you 
will not be able to understand without further explanation from 
me, the metaphysical principles that underlie my experiment.” 

“Tt will take some expounding,” I said “‘as my mind is 
reeling before the initial comprehension of the bare outlines of 
the colossal and preposterous scheme you have sketched. Why, 
you are playing with the lives of a whole nation of people, and I 
shudder to think how many years or centuries you have been 
engaged in this nefarious work.”’ 

“ As far as time is concerned,” he replied, “ I can easey our 
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mind. There is nothing super-human about me. I am in middle 
age, as you can see, and I do not expect to out-step in my personal 
career the allotted span of human life. And I have only spent 
so far about three or four years on this experiment. But let me 
tell you a little more about it.”’ 

I signed assent to his proposal, for I saw there was no staying 
the torrential stream of his exposition, and he went on eagerly 
and full of enthusiasm. 

‘“‘T must tell you,” he said, “ that these people I employ for 
this work have one grave deficiency in character. They lack 
objective personality, so to speak. They have not those definite 
contours of individuality we find in other races. They are culti- 
vated and educated in their own way. They can read and write, 
and they give much attention to art. But the influence that 
sways them is communistic. Their statues and pictures are all 
endless repetitions, with trifling differences, of the same under- 
lying conception. Of their literature I know nothing as I am un- 
familiar with their language. They are listless and indolent, 
live a nomadic life, and have apparently no notion of personal 
ambition, personal pride, personal property or wealth. 

““Now what happens when I hypnotise them? Their energies 
that before wasted and dissipated themselves in fruitless endeavours 
become hard and concentrated. They usually take up one definite 
pursuit and stick to it, and though they are hampered by the 
conflicting commands I put upon them, and as a rule do not 
achieve anything outstanding in any branch of activity, yet, 
at any rate, they develop into individual characters with definite 
personalities, instead of being the flabby nonentities they were 
before.” 

“So,” I observed, “ though I cannot approve of your alto- 
gether unlawful and tyrannical interference with their liberty, 
yet I perceive your actions do result in at least some small sem-— 
blance of moral worth.” 


* “T do not care a fig for morality in itself,”’ he replied sharply. 
See be just as interested in any other development, good 
or bad.” 
“ And what then is your real purpose?” I asked. 
_ “To test my own powers,” he replied. To find out the -re- 
lative value of my own positive and negative power of command. 
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I want to see whether the pivot of my science rests upon “ Do ” 
or “‘ Do not.” 

“Such a motive.” I said, “is entirely beyond my capacities 
of comprehension.” 

“ It will not be always so if you will listen a little further to 
me. Let me now relate some of the interesting and curious things 
I find them doing when I start them out on the plain.” 

When first they find themselves upon the plain, the light 
is their captain. You will notice there are none loitering about 
the precints of the house. Straight they go in a rush for the 
beacon that flares, either in compelling actuality, or in their 
imagination,—for it seems to me that these are both the same 
thing. 

Then suddenly the first traces of the inhibition comes to 
smother their impulse. They stop, a little dumb-founded, a little 
dazed, not by the light, but by conflicting orders. When I began 
the experiment and the plain was devoid of human beings, the 
few I started out, halted about quarter way querulously, and 
loitered slowly into indifference. After a while they felt the need 
of physical sustenance, and went into the adjoining woods to 
procure food. And their hunger satisfied, they slept, and eventually 
forgot the light. Finally they built huts, and mated, and turned 
their attention to rearing families, and forming themselves into 
groups, according to their individual tastes and inclinations. And 
so for a long time past, it has happened that the newcomer finds, 
what I might almost describe as, a miniature civilization awaiting 
him on the plain. When he has got far enough, to experience the 
first dwindling of the initial impulse, he sees all around enkindling 
activities of various sorts. 

Here, for instance, are the merchants, who will undertake 
to provide him with lodging, food and clothes in exchange for 
service. For until he acquires some material possession he has 
no other commodity that he can barter. And this makes them 
masters of the situation. The group by the river-side who want to 
sing, or write or paint, can only find sustenance by turning their 
activities into amusement for the community. They cluster 
themselves round a pagoda-like hut and receive presents of food 
and clothing for their singing, dancing and little dramatic inter- 
ludes. The merchants, intent upon acquiring property tangible 
and portable, never think again about the light on the mountains. 
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But the art group, probably because they are not fully occupied, 
often seem to entertain far-away recollections of a secret and 
hidden command. Often I have seen them steal out and tum 
themselves bewilderingly towards the hills on which heaves the 
great glow. The radiance streams upon them, but they do not 
recognize it. It bathes their forms and faces, but touches not 
their hearts to any awakening. Ie 

Another section, less vital than the art-group, exhibit a 
glow-worm reflection, humble and modest, to the appealing light. 
They are a curious tribe. They spend their time exhorting the 
merchants and artists to follow the guidance of a great light that 
will lead them to peace and happiness. But they never connect 
their stray intentions with the actual light that kindles within 
their eyesight on the mountain before them. It seems to me that 
they dont see the light, but feel its presence and power in some 
mysterious way. And this belief softens and sometimes trans- 
forms their lives. They are less crude and harsh than the merchants 
and they find a satisfaction in doing little acts of neighbourly 
kindness without looking for any reward or recompense. And in 
many ways they are the most interesting to me, for in them, 
both my command and prohibition are alive, and I love to con- 
template the fluctuating impulses that move them. They carry 
out neither of my orders, but seem to have made a working com- 
promise between my contradictory injunctions. I did not intend 
to make them blind to the light. My prohibition was that they 
should forget my instructions to go straight towards it. And Ido 
not think they are actually blind. What I fancy has happened 
is that an excessive forgetfulness of it has seized them. They 
look for a moment and see it, and immediately forget the vision, 
so much so that the enraptured gaze of the next second is a totally 
new vision, followed by an equally annihilating and devastating 
forgetfulness. 

The farther end of the plain, close up to the hill of the 
light,is quite unoccupied. Once I noticed, through my 
telescope, an individual who again and again pressed forward 
to that region, but always returned at night-fall. One day I 
determined to encounter him as he was urging towards the light 
from which he always retreated. I conveyed myself to the place. 
Meeting him I saluted, and enquired where he was bound. 

‘The light calls me’ he said, ‘ but I do not know clearly 
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where it is. Sometimes it seems in front, bursting from the hills. 
Sometimes I think I am following a figment of illumination that 
‘dwells in my own heart or mind alone. But where-ever it is, or 
what-ever it is, it is always calling, and I know no rest. It is 
torment and delight in one. It is a goad, an urge, a prick, and 
yet an allurement. But it is always baffling and indiscoverable.’ 

‘And what do you think its perplexity means ? ’ I asked. 

“I do not know,’ he replied. ‘And yet without it this 
life would not be worth living. I could not content myself with 
the hum-drum trivialities of the merchants, the artists, or the 
religious loiterers around me. This light, whatever it is, 
holds out big horizons. I cannot clasp them, but the call of their 
space strikes deep within me.’ 

The shades of night began to gather just then. I said. 
“Are you going to any rest to-night?’ A lurid gleam shot 
through the sky. He said. ‘ My rest is in the heart of unsolved 
enigmas. You torture me, sir, by your questions. Leave me to 
my agony and my silence.’ For this was a windless night, and 
not a breath, a stir, a murmur troubled the altitudes.”’ 

At this point my heart almost broke within me. I hated 
this man for the infinite torture he caused poor human souls, 
and my longing was to kill him, and if I could find no other way 
to strangle him with bare hands. But before I had time to act in 
a tumultuous revulsion of feeling my vision became distorted. 
Suddenly he appeared to me to become many-headed, many- 
armed, and from his lower parts there sprouted innumerable 
limbs. I shrieked in horror at the loathsome sight. And as I did 
so I knew that what I had seen was but a symbol of the being 
of one who had annexed to himself power above the ordinary 
range of humanity. He was standing before me again with a 
smile of alluring toleration on his face. He was like one—and I 
was caught up in the rapture of the apprehension—who believeth 
all things, endureth all things, hopeth all things. The familiar 
rustle of the words moving softly in my mind reassured me, I 
looked again. And now, without causing me any alarm or trouble, 
another transformation occurred. It was my own self that was 
gazing down upon me, and I took it for the most natural sight 
in the universe. And, so I took my departure, and as before in my 
meeting with him, itmatters not how or where or when it occurred, 
except that both events are encompassed in my recollection 
deep and abiding sense of security and peace. 

H 


A Note on the Gramophone 


How distant seems the time when people of taste sneered 
at the gramophone as being merely the begetter of a hideous 
parody of the human voice. Nowadays not even the most ex- 
clusive of the elect, unless he is also a millionaire and can hire 
Chaliapine or the Lener Quartet to sing and play to him at home, 
can afford to dispense with the many excellent records of 
Beethoven, Bach or the moderns. 

Until quite recently the enjoyment of hearing fine music 
fmnely performed was the prerogative of the dweller in large towns, 
and while the gramophone was still in its infancy, the unfortunate 
provincial had to make the best of clumsy recording. All this 
is changed, and to-day even climbers of Mount Everest and 
Arctic explorers need not be cut off from culture, but can hear 
the ‘‘ Brandenburg ”’ or the “ Eroica”’ in the remoter wilds. 

About eight years ago, the present writer, at that time 
ignorantly hostile, was placed protesting, by a domineering 
but well-meaning friend in one of those little sound-proof cubicles 
at a gramophone agency, and compelled to listen to parts one and 
two of Scarlatti’s “ Le Donne di buon Humore,” played by the 
London Symphony Orchestra. Even the far from perfect re- 
cording of that period could not obscure the brilliancy of this 
fine performance of a ravishing work, and I left the shop like 
most converts, a fanatic, envisioning a glorious infinite heaven of 
new experience. 

At this time surface scratch was apt to ruin the best records 
except on the most costly machines, and though the reproduction 
of strings was often good, both piano and harpsichord still recorded 
in a muffled, unsatisfactory manner, and the human voice was 
usually unrecognisable. I remember being charmed with some 
records of 17th ce..tury compositions played on the Harpsichord 
by Mrs. Woodhouse, which, after hearing her electrically-recorded 
Italian Concerto published by the H.M.V. Company last October, 
I would not now hesitate, except for sentimental reasons, to place 
in the dust-bin. And so it is with the best of the New Process 
Records. They transform all one’s previous gramophone library 
into so much scrap vulcanite. 

This immeasureable scientific improvement has affected not 
only the intrinsic act of recording, but also the actual playing 
and singing of the performers, who no longer drape themselves 
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round an immense horn in unnatural positions, but can sit, stand 
or lounge as naturally as they would do at home. _ It is obvious, 
particularly in the case of Chamber Music, that the absence of 
‘such discomfort must make for better form. 

The Electrical Process has, among other things, made possible 
the recording of the organ, an instrument it seemed impossible 
to reproduce until lately, thus depriving us of many important 
works of Bach, and of lovely things by Handel and Purcell. The 
heavenly clangour of the latter’s “‘ Trumpet Tunes and Ayre,” 
issued by H.M.V., makes the best organ record I have heard. 

Good educational and phonetic records have also appeared of 
late. The noticeable improvement in musical appreciation in 
schools will be a commonplace to anyone interested in education. 
Eurythmics and part-singing are an integral part of the curriculum 
nowadays. The worst difficulty music teachers have had to face 
up to the present has been the impossibility of giving their pupils 
an adequate grasp of great works, such as a Beethoven Symphony 
or Holst’s “ Planets.’”” The gramophone has simplified all this, 
and it is now possible for any school with a reasonable equipment 
grant to familiarise its pupils with the great masterpieces. 

Many schools, colleges, and private individuals also employ 
this useful machine in the learning of languages, the phonetic 
reproduction of speech being infectious and amusing to young 
people instead of the usually terribly boring and harassed 
““ Mademoiselle’ of Edwardian childhood. 

To the H.M.V. and Columbia companies great praise is due 
for the fine taste and reproduction displayed in recently-issued 
records. The year 1927 might be said to be the “ Golden Age ” 
of gramophone-recording so far. Both Companies excelled 
themselves for the Beethoven Centenary, the former publishing, 
among other things, three complete Symphonies, and the latter 
two. The best recording was shown in the Fifth and Ninth 
Symphonies published by H.M.V., who also issued Op. 61, the 
famous Violin Concerto in six records. In addition to this 
centenary tour-de-force, other notable H.M.V. records were those 
of organ-music played by such great musicians as Dr. Henry Ley 
and Dr. Darke. For those who like choir-singing, there were 
interesting records of Madrigals, Byrd, Gibbons, etc., made by 
the Oriana Society, the Cathedral Male Voice Quartet, led by that 
the charming and subtle baritone, Mr. John Goss; the English 
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Singers, and others. It is to be hoped it will soon be possible 
to record the Tudor Singers, that enterprising little choir who 
have done so much towards the re-animating of such musicians 
as Challis, Weekes and Wilbye. 

For those with a taste for musical caviare there were two 
outstanding records issued by the H.M.V. in 1927; the first, of 
Andrés Segovia, the great master of the guitar, who gave recitals 
in London and Dublin recently. Anyone who has not heard 
him will find it difficult to realise the amazing orchestral effects 
produced by this magician from his instrument, which in his 
hands seems to have all the wonderful range of tone attributed 
to the lute. The Gavotte of Bach takes on a quite new signifi- 
cance beneath his strong, nervous fingers, and the Théme Varié 
of Sor seems to convey, in its variations, the very spirit of Spain. 
The second record, mentioned before, is of Mrs. Gordon Wood- 
house playing on the Harpsichord, Bach’s Italian Concerto. The 
last movement is as brilliant a piece of Bach interpretation as I 
have heard. This lady has only one rival on her own ground, 
Harold Samuel, whose masterly resonance of tone comes out well 
in his record of the first two Preludes and Fugues of the famous 
Forty-Eight. For those to whom music means the human voice 
alone, there are records of Elizabeth Schumann, Chaliapine, Elena 
Gerhardt, and last but not least, Master E. Lough, of the Temple 
Church, whose renown about equals that of Jackie Coogan by now. 
I would add the beautiful record made by *Anne Thursfield in 
songs of Fauré and Debussy, and recommend it to those who like 
their singers to be intelligent, imaginative, and charming, rather 
than mere vocal acrobats. For those who prefer the latter, there 
are plenty of records of Galli-Curci’s canary-like rodomontades, 
and Clara Butt’s melodious mooing. The Lenor Quartet is too 
well known for comment to be necessary. It would be an insult 
to say that in their best records their playing is less than perfect. 

When Wireless became popular, it was thought by many that 
the Gramophone Companies would go bankrupt, mainly because 
of the large supply of dance music provided daily by the B.B.C. 
Curiously enough, the result was quite the opposite. Spurred on, 


* Since the above was written, another eagerly-awaited record of this artiste 
has been published: Walter de la Mare’s “ Song of Shadows,” with music by 
Armstrong Gibbs. 
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I suppose, by the preponderance of second-rate, and really bad 
stuff broadcast, the two big Gramophone companies concentrated, 
as I have shown, on real music and first-class performers, with 
‘the result that professionals, amateurs, and the intelligent musical 
public, which in England at any rate is a large one, will support 
and employ the gramophone in preference to the B.B.C. 

In conclusion, to those interested in the subject, I would 
recommend Mr. Percy Scholes’ technical but simply written 
“‘ First and Second Books of the Gramophone Record,’’ published 
by the Oxford University Press, and that excellent little paper, 
“The Gramophone,” edited by Mr. Compton Mackenzie, which 
analyses and explains complicated works, and suggests to the 
“‘ owner-driver ”’ all the newest technical devices. 

With a good make of instrument of moderate price, such as 
the Columbia Viva Tonal, at £4 Ios. od., and an equivalent outlay 
on records, there is absolutely no reason why even the most con- 
firmed musical ignoramus should not acquire perfect appreciation 
and comprehension of the great Masters, living and dead. 


Mao2cR. 


Book Reviews 


IRISH FIRESIDE Hours. By William O’Brien. Gill, Dublin. 


The active and chequered life of William O’Brien must surely have been a 
troublous exile to a spirit so obviously as well as confessedly native to ‘‘ the 
delicious peace of the library,” to ‘‘ the sombre peace of penitential Gothic aisles 
and the soothing mystery of their painted windows.”’ 

A priest graciously enough “‘ spoiled into a scholar,” seems to greet us for 
these essays. One would say that discipline and humility had made William 
O’Brien’s writing what it is. A gentle romantic outlook, an unostentatious 
culture colour softly this quiet prose. 

His limitations are those of the scholar-priest. He has a sympathy for all 
the follies of mankind save the folly of Dacdatus, which to him is, in the end, no 
more than “‘a fretful gift for feeling and imparting unhappiness.” Nietzsche, 
Ibsen, Shaw, and all such crazy fliers he mistrusts. Dangerous hucksters these, 
offering their discontented wigs to gullible humanity. He would want mankind 

out of the ardent warmth of his goodwill towards it, to examine carefully the 
poor soluble wax that binds together the light feathers offered them for the 
sunward flight. 

Mr. O’Brien’s outlook is not in fact that of a philosopher, seeking heaven, 
spuming earth, and daring hell for the sake of ideas, but that of the scholar- 
priest who seeks to help mankind with whatever his own spiritual and actual 
experience as taught him. This point of view prevents his ever for an instant 
seeking life with the chilly gaze of the mere preacher. The qualities that illuminate 
his writing are his simple piety, his sweetness of nature, and his innocent 
enthusiasm. These things so irradiate every thought expressed, that we accept 
his precepts as indistinguishable from acts of courtesy and charity. M.S. 

* * * * 


THE Book OF THE TREE. Edited by Georgina Mase. Peter Davies. Ios. 6d. net’ 


After perusing the erudite and comprehensive introduction to this original 
anthology, the reviewer felt that the author had treated him most unjustly ! 
There seemed to be literally nothing left to say, no obvious lacuna about which 
he could pipe-up, no famous arboreal purple passage omitted which he could 
proudly bring forth from his vast omniscience. ‘‘ Phantastes’’ must be 
mentioned, he thought, and looking up the index found George Macdonald quoted. 
“The Man whom the Trees Loved ” might be touched upon, said he, and lo! 
the finest passage of that little-known writer, Algernon Blackwood, was given 
in full! Thus thwarted, there seemed nothing left for him to do but praise a 
collection in which scholarship and taste are so charmingly united. 

The Editor has followed Dr. Bridges’ good example and mingles verse with 
prose. She proves her scholarship by including many interesting and beautiful 
things from Anglo-Saxon, Gaelic and Welsh writers, in good translations, by 
Robin Flower, Eleanor Hull, etc., and by the clear chronological arrangement of 
the pieces quoted, which range from 6th century Welsh, to contemporary lyrics 
by Seumas O’Sullivan and Humbert Wolfe; and her taste very obviously, in 
her selection of extracts, in practically every case amply justified. 

Many of the quotations go to show that the ancients, for religious or other 
‘reasons, set more value on their trees than we do. In Greece and Old Germany 
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there were severe penalties for men who desecrated or uprooted trees, and Gabrielle 
Plattes writing in 1639 says “There is a law in Spaine that he that cutteth 
down a tree shall plant three young ones forit.” Would that the vandals, who 
-desecrate the velvety wooded hills of Wicklow and elsewhere, might be compelled 
to do the same. 

The natural impulse in anthology-reading is to look up known authors 
first, and that is why (if I may once more refer to “ The Spirit of Man ”), the 
unsigned extract is so good an idea. One is so often surprised on looking up the 
index, to find that some interesting or beautiful passage is by some author pre- 
viously ignored or unappreciated. Though Cowper’s most endearing poem to 
the poplars was familiar, I should never have guessed the author, had they been 
unsigned, of the lyrically alive excerpts from ‘‘ The Task” in praise of trees, 
so much do they seem to foreshadow the Romantics rather than echo the for- 
malised attitude to nature characteristic of the Augustans. 

Many of the loveliest tree poems are, like ‘‘ The Poplars,” to fallen or cut- 
down ttees. This, from “‘ The Trees are Down,” by Charlotte Mew, reminds one 
sadly, that by her recent death, England has lost one of her few real poets : 


Tale e going now, and my heart has been struck with the hearts of the 
planes ; 
Half of my life it has beat with these, in the sun, in the rains, 
In the March wind, in the May breeze, 
In the great gales that came over to them across the roofs from the 
great seas, 
There was only a quiet rain when they were dying ; 
They must have heard the sparrows flying 
And the small creeping creatures in the earth where they were lying, 
But I, all day, I heard an angel crying : 
‘Hurt not the trees.’ ” 


George Meredith appears to have been a passionate dendrophil, and under- 
stood trees, better possibly than he did human beings. Rossetti’s magical little 
poem to “A Young Fir Wood,” will delight many readers as it did me: 


“These little firs to-day are things 
To clasp into a giant’s cap 
Or fans to suit his lady’s lap...” 


One cannot help regretting that some of the poetry of the “ Pléiade ” was not 
included, particularly Ronsard’s ‘‘ Fair Flowery Hawthorn,” one of the most 
exquisite poems ever written to a tree. But perhaps this is demanding too much 
of a satisfying and unusual book. The printing is distinguished, and for frontis- 
piece, there is a fine wood-engraving of a mysterious grove by Mr. ae Bains 

* * * * if oes 
Hans ANDERSEN THE Man. By Elith Reumert. Translated from the Danish 

by Jessie Brochner. (Methuen. tos. 6d. net). 


Modern biographers have most clearly demonstrated the exceedingly doubtful 
service done to the dead by “‘ writing them up ”’; though we prefer, on the whole, 
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the provoke-a-smile-at-all-costs method of Mr. Strachey and his disciples to that 
of Elith Reumert, who alternates between banal apologies for Andersen’s weak 
points (most of them the inevitable complement of his peculiar genius) and 
sentimental meaningless gush of this brand “ Imagination was thus for Andersen, 
life’s flower of happiness, the seed of which the angels had sown in his heart 

. a holy treasure . . . for which one is answerable to God.” 

There is here, little or no attempt to depict Andersen as a whole, or to present 
his unusual and deeply interesting psychology in a coherent manner. The 
chapter headdings ‘“‘ Andersen and Religion,” ‘‘ Andersen and Women,” etc., 
are sufficient indication of the elementary attitude of mind behind this book. 
The actual extracts from Hans Andersen’s diary are, of course, interesting, but 
all too few. ; 

The sole personality who emerges from the long drawn-out and sterile 
chronicle of Andersen’s relations with women, with whom he had a natural 
sympathy, (how strange in this age, that M. Reumert should find it necessary 
to apologise for Andersen’s femininity !) is the charming and intelligent Jenny 
Lind, and she, mainly through her portrait, which has that half-a-fairy, half-a- 
child fascination, which must have been irresistible to one who himself possessed 
the white simplicity and unsullied insight of imaginative childhood. Indeed 
the plates, which are excellent, tell one far more of Andersen than the actual 
writing. The amazing delicacy of these fragile paper Columbines, Harlequins and 
grotesque patterns wrought of the same texture as “‘ Ole Luk Oie ”’ and “ The 
Tin Soldier’ and cut out rapidly to amuse his child friends, bear a silent but 
acute testimony to the unique quality of his genius. 

To those for whom ‘“‘ The Wild Swans,” ‘“‘The Snow Queen ” and “ The 
Little Mermaid ” dwell in a region of the soul as remote from comment or criticism 
as the first cuckoo heard in Spring, or a lake-reflected star, this book must seem a 
rather dreary and superfluous performance, and though doubtless the florid 
crudity of the style is intensified by poor translation, there seems little excuse for 
the publication of biographies of famous men which are distinguished neither by 
profound psychological insight nor by freshness of execution. M.'S7P- 

* * * * 


CELTIC POETRY. 
A CELTIC ANTHOLOGY. By Grace Rhys. London: Harrap, (350 pages). 


Is there, or has there been in the British Islands a culture outside of that 
associated with English speech, distinctive, and yet possessing such unity that 
both Ireland and Wales may be included in it? I take it that a Celtic anthology 
presupposes such a culture. Between Ireland and Wales there have been contracts, 
there have been influences from one to the other, but if there is, or if there has been 
a community of culture out of which a poetry possessing some common character- 
istic might come, it would be hard to show historically how such came into being. 

As between Gaelic Ireland and Gaelic Scotland no such question need arise. 
The two communities have the same language ; they had until the seventeenth 
century the same tradition and the same exemplars in poetry ; the words “ Gael ” 
and “ Gaelteacht ” included both. Scotland, however, from the thirteenth century, 
had two languages—Gaelic and her own. version of the Saxon-Norman speech. 
Granted that many of her poets who wrote in the latter tongue were Gaelic by 
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race and tradition, and, to some extent by instruction, how is one to distinguish 
the Gaelic qualities in their work, or in the work written later on in Southern 
English ? And how is one to distinguish the Gaelic qualities in poems written 
in English by Irish poets since the eighteenth century ? A problem of this kind 
does not exist as regards the literature of Wales for the greater bulk of Welsh 
poets have written in Cymric. j 


As regards the Scottish and the Irish poets, one distinguishes the Gaelic 
qualities, I suppose, by knowing the sort of expression that the Gael reaches 
to when moved—reaches to in poetry, in prose, or in plain speech. One should 
have a feeling for such racial quality with some scholarship in the literature in 
which it undoubtedly exists. And I think, that if one studies the poetry of Ireland 
and Scotland that has undoubtedly a Gaelic quality one has to put beside it the 
poetry of Wales that has undoubtedly a Cymric quality. It is hard to show, as 
between Ireland and Wales, how a culture with any elements in common could 
have come into being. And yet any of us who have read early Irish or Welsh. 
stories even in translation, any of us who have read Welsh or Irish poetry even 
in translation, knows that there is a likeness. One cannot be far astray in attri- 
buting that likeness to some community of culture, and one does no harm by 
naming this culture “ Celtic.” | 


And, after all, I am not called upon to prove anything historically. In this 
anthology I find Welsh poems that show, I think, the same sort of spirit as exists 
in Scottish and in Irish poetry when they are close to the Gaelic. I take this 
Welsh elegy, and I note that it might be sung as a “‘ caoine ”’ in an Irish-speaking 
part of Ireland to-day.— 


ELEGY ror GWENLLIAN. 


Dead a long month? Dead a star, 

Gwenllian the daughter of Rhys 

In her virginity to Mary in Heaven has gone. 
The star of Blaen Tren sleeps in her grave. 
More bitter than the salt foam is human life. 
Alas that Gwenllian’s life was cut off with May ; 
Longer she would not stay with us; 

My beloved is with the treasure of the saints ; 
As for me, I am grown old. 


Put beside it the Scottish— 


I’ve heard them lilting at the yowe-milking, 
Lasses a’ lilting before dawn 0’ day ; 

But now they are moaning on ilka green loaning— 
The Flowers of the Forest are a’ wede away. 


Or the Irish— 


In a quiet watered land, a land of roses, 

Stands Saint Kieran’s city fair ; 

And the warriors of Erin in their famous generations 
Slumber there. 
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and you will find, I think, that the three pieces have some inner likeness, And 
lest it should be said that the “ Celtic ’ quality as revealed in these poems is only 
the elegiac mood in poetry, I shall instance ‘‘ The Creation of the Winds with 
their Colors” in the Irish section of this book, and ‘‘ The Song of the Wind ’ 
in the Welsh section as showing that this inner likeness is in the poetry of quite 
another mood. 


Mrs. Rhys includes poems by Robert Burns in her anthology, and she makes 
no mistake in doing this, for Burns was Gaelic by descent, and he reached back 
to a Gaelic tradition of verse through the Gaelic music that he delighted in. 
Nor does she make a mistake when she includes one of Byron’s poems—“ We'll 
go no more a-roving.”” Byron was of Scottish origin, and in this particular poem 
a Celtic strain that was in him found expression. Walter Scott drew a great 
deal from Gaelic sources, and the two poems of his that are included in this antho- 
logy certainly belong to Celtic poetry—his “Coronach ” is a fine achievement 
in that type of lamentation that in Irish is called a “ caoine.” But I do not think 
that the poem by James the First of Scotland which is included is Celtic in any 
sense— James was not of Gaelic descent, and this particular poem of his owes 
its form and its inspiration to the court poetry of the period. I should like to 
believe that William Dunbar was a Celtic poet, but neither in his poetry nor in 
Henryson’s can I find anything that has affinities with Celtic poetry. Then the 
Scottish ballads that were made in the language of the Lowlands. Is Mrs. Rhys 
justified in including any of these magnificent poems in a Celtic Anthology ? 
Certainly they differ from the slow-moving, prosaic ballads that were being made 
in England at the time, and this distinction may be due to Celtic elements that 
their makers drew on. It is impossible to form any judgment upon this question. 
I note, however, that the ballad does not exist in Scottish Gaelic nor in Irish. 
Mrs. Rhys gives several extracts from James MacPherson’s free-rhythmed pieces, 
It is true that MacPherson’s medley had the effect of bringing about a Celtic 
revival in Ireland, Scotland, Wales, and Brittany, but I have never been able 
to discover any Celtic inspiration in his work, and I remember that a Gaelic 
writer once told me that he found it exceedingly difficult to translate into Irish 
the most famous of MacPherson’s passages, “Ossian’s Address to the Sun ’”’— 
it didn’t fit with the traditional way of looking at nature or the traditional way 
of expression. 


An Anthology which holds the poetry of three peoples, and, in the case of 
the Welsh and the Irish, takes this poetry from a very early period, is not to be 
read in appreciable number of sittings. It is to be taken in samples rather than 
consumed piecemeal. And this Celtic Anthology cannot be read as one reads 
The Oxford Book of English Verse or the Golden Treasury of Songs and Lyrics— 
for the sections which represent famous poets, Shakespeare or Spencer, Keats 
or Blake. A great many of the poems are anonymous, and the bulk of them are 
by poets whose names are unfamiliar to the mass of readers of English poetry. 
For a first reading one should dip into the collection here and there, now and 
again. Later, one should read the volume systematically. Reading it in this 
first casual way I found many poems of an unexpected loveliness. Being familiar 
with Irish poetry, my finds were more frequent in the Welsh and Scottish than 
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in the Irish section. Here is a poem that has this unexpected loveliness. It is 
from the Welsh— 
LONGING. 
A great longing, a cruel longing, 
A longing is breaking my heart ; 
When I am asleep in the deepest of the night 
Comes longing to waken me. 


Longing, longing, get thee gone, 
Weigh not too heavy on me; 
Get thee aside a little, 

Let me sleep awhile. 


Gold must end and silver must end, 
Velvet must end, silk must end, 
End must all sumptuous raiment ; 
And longing never ends. 


Amongst other poems which have a beauty that is unfamiliar, I mention ‘‘ Her 
Yellow Lokkis,” ‘‘ Morning on Ben Dorain,” “Elm,” “A Herd of Does” in 
the Scottish section. Also, Dunbar’s poem ‘‘ To the Merchants of Edinburgh,” 
a poem whose ease and grace of movement again reminds one that the early 
Scottish poets were indeed heirs to a great tradition in verse— 


Your profit daily does increase, 

Your Godley works are less and less; 

Through streets none may make progress 

For crying of crooked, blind, and lame ; 
Think ye not shame 

That ye sic substance does possess, 

And will not win a better name ? 


Amongst the Welsh poems I count “ The Song of the Wind,” ‘‘ The Lament 
of Llywrach Hen in his Old Age,”’ ‘“‘ A Snowy Day,” “ The Elegy on Gwenllian,” 
“Longing,” “Ecstatic Ode on Vision,” as having for me the same qualities of 
unexpected loveliness. As I have said I am familiar with the Irish poetry given 
in the anthology, but Mrs. Rhys has shown me two quite unlooked for things 
in the poems about the Apostles’ beards and the creation and the color of the 
winds. 

Mrs. Rhys is to be thanked for making such a wise and careful, such a fine 
and subtle selection from the poetry of the Gaelic and Cymric peoples. She 
is herself Irish and a poet ; her famous husband is-Welsh, and a poet and a scholar ; 
she has many friends amongst the Scottish poets and scholars. And so she has 
been able to make a more extensive and a closer survey of the poetry we have 
agreed to call Celtic than anyone else in our time could make. Her own “ Black 
Pastures ”’ is one of the most striking poems in the Irish section, and without 
Ermest Rhys’ powerful translations of some of the earlier Welsh poetry, the 
Welsh section would be considerably the poorer. In reviewing an anthology 
it is in the convention to tell the compiler the poems that should have been put 
into the collection and the poems that should have been left out of it. Iam going 
to fall in with this convention. Why has not George Meredith been included in 
this Celtic Anthology ? His father was Welsh, his mother was Irish, and he 
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always spoke of himself as a Celt; he is at least as Celtic as the Arthur 
O’Shaughnessey of ‘The Music Makers,” whose affiliations with a Celtic stock 
are exceedingly doubtful. And why is Thomas MacDonagh represented by that 
slight and not at all characteristic poem “In an Island,” when he might have 
been represented by one of the best translations ever made from the Gaelic, 
“The Stars Stand up in the Air”? Why is Gerald Griffin represented by the 
dull “ Mother’s Lament ” and the facile “ Gille Machree ” when he might be 
represented by ‘‘ Eileen Aroon,” a poem that has such lovely verse as this.— 

Castles are sacked in war, 

Chieftains are scattered far, 


Love is a constant star, 
Eileen Aroon ! 


Difficulties about copyright have probably prevented the inclusion of poems 
by Francis Ledwidge, J. M. Synge, and James Joyce, but their absence has to 
be noted. And I should certainly have liked to have seen something from three 
of the younger Irish poets, F. R. Higgins, Austin Clarke and Frank O’Connor 
take the place of the poems by Thomas Davis and Darcey Magee which Mrs. 
Rhys has included. PapRraic COLUM. 
* * * * 
PomMEs PENNYEACH. By James Joyce. (Paris: Shakespeare & Co. Is.). 


The poems in the little collection which James Joyce’s publisher has just 
got out were written in different places in Europe—Dublin, Trieste, Zurich, 
Paris.—They are by Ireland’s most profound writer, and yet, with one exception, 
“She Weeps over Rahoon,”’ it would be hard to recognise any Irish element in 
them. The price of the booklet is a shilling, and they are ‘‘ Pomes Pennyeach,” 
and so one expects to find a dozen poems. There are actually thirteen, for Mr. 
Joyce remembers that certain purveyors in Dublin used to give something above 
the measure which they called ‘“ Tilly.” He puts his “ Tilly ” as the first piece 
in the book. ‘‘Pomes Pennyeach’’ are not, perhaps, representative of the James 
Joyce of to-day: they are more of a supplement to his first book ‘‘ Chamber 
Music.” Curiously enough, they are nearly all night-pieces; these thirteen 
poems, most of them only of twelve lines, have the faint colours of flowers of the 
night. And, like flowers of the night they have a hushed, lonely, warning kind 
of beauty. They are poignant poems, and the singer and musician who is in James 
Joyce has moulded most of them. Two are in free verse, but the rest have a 
melody that is like that in old songs— 

Rain on Rahoon falls softly, softly falling, 

Where my dark lover lies, 

Sad is his voice that calls me, sadly calling, 

At grey moonrise. 
The collection is small, the poems are as brief as poems may well be, but they 
all stay in the memory. PADRAIC COLUM. 

P3 * * * 
THE GEOGRAPHY OF WITCHCRAFT. By Montague Summers. (The History of 
Civilization series). London: Kegan Paul, 1927. Price 21s. net). 


_ This is the companion volume to the author’s History of Witchcraft and 
gives with a singular richness of detail those ‘“‘ deeds without a name,’ which 
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he has culled with untiring industry from the records of witch trials and the 
writings of demonologists. Mr. Summers’s two volumes form in themselves 
quite a library of witchcraft. Neither the present book nor its predecessor are 
, for every reader, it is very rank fare and needs a strong stomach. Mr. Summers 

shows us the witch as she appeared to her contemporaries ; no romantic figure, 
but a very loathsome and obscure hag. He presents the candid reader with a 
dilemma backed by most abundant documentation ; either admit that all Europe 
from scholar to peasant went mad with a cruel and insane fear of witches, on the 
part of the majority, leading to the most appalling massacres by judicial murder 
of a minority who confessed the most incredible absurdities, well knowing that 
such confession meant the stake, or see in witchcraft some horrible reality, some 
survival of obscene satanic cults with hellish possibilities, which excused the 
Bodins and Matthew Hopkins or at least explained their savagery. 

To-day we would have to go to Africa, to the homes of Ju-Ju, to find that 
panic mentality which burned and hanged the witches all over Europe, and even 
in Puritan New England. Catholic and Protestant alike were ruthless, and the 
lay judge was far worse than the ecclesiastical. The witch had some chance 
with the Spanish Inquisition, she had none with Bodin. We think of witchcraft 
in terms of Gilbert and Sullivan’s Sorcerer, they thought of it in terms of Macbeth. 
Few of us realise that the witch scenes of the latter seemed to the Elizabethan 
first-nighters to be pure realism. Mr. Summers enables us to realise this atmos- 
phere of helplessness before the powers of Hell let loose by the sacraments of 
Satan. For the nonce faith in the Devil was stronger than faith in God, and fear 
sought safety in extermination. But what drew hundreds of men and women, 
possibly thousands, to a cult so abominated that its mere suspicion meant an 
agonising death ? The fanaticism of the lovers of witches and warlocks is hard 
to account for. Manichaean survival, the lust of power, the craving to be a 
personage of terror, faith in the “ Prince of this world,” or the “ black joy of the 
heart ’ as Stephenson puts it, all these, perhaps contributed. It was a mystery 
of iniquity on which Mr. Summers sheds light from the unexpected angles of a 
modern who takes witchcraft very seriously indeed. ; 

It is consoling to think that Ireland largely escaped this European epidemic, 
but we had Dame Alice Kyteler of Kilkenny and Petronilla de Meath in the 
early fourteenth century with Florence Newton of Youghal in 1661. There was 
the Island-Magee case in 1710 and Mary Butters the Carnamoney witch in 1818, 
picturesque cases which Mr. Summers gives in his chapter on England. 

* * * * 


DEMOCRACY: DEAD AND DYING. 


DEMOCRACY IN THE ANCIENT WortD. By T. R. Glover. Cambridge University 
Press. Ios. 6d. 


ENGLISH DEMocraTIC IDEAS IN THE 17th CENTURY. By G. P. Gooch. Cambridge 
University Press. ros. 6d. 


The decline of democracy seems to have been lamented in every age from 
that of the Greek Republics to the British Commonwealth. Nowadays even 
such one-time stalwarts as Messrs. Wells and Shaw, lament its decline in tones 
that suggest revival to be impossible. A study of these two books would probably 
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do much to cheer them, and their publication at this time is as opportune as it is 
welcome to those who still have some faith in Democracy. 

That is not to suggest that the books have much in common ; in fact they 
have nothing in common but a lively faith which animates their authors. Most 
students of political theory and history are already familiar with Dr. Gooch’s 
excellent survey of the political ideas of England during that troubled period 
which saw the execution of Charles I, the rise and fall of the Commonwealth 
and the accession of William III. The political ideas of Milton and Harrington 
are treated very fully, and all the lesser thinkers and pamphleteers of the time 
have their places allotted. Particular attention is given to the political ideas 
of the Levellers, the Diggers, and the Quakers, and it is shown that “ the earliest 
socialist of the nineteenth century was directly descended from the thinkers 
of the Interregnum.” Since the publication of the first edition of this book in 
1898, Harrington and his Oceana have come into their own with historians of 
political ideas, and this fact might have been noted. This new edition is enriched 
by bibliographical notes and Appendices by Mr. H. J. Laski, who is now, perhaps, 
the leading exponent of political theories in England. 

Of Mr. Glover’s book it is necessary only to say that it is as delightful to 
read as was his Herodotus. Of his scholarship there can be no question, but he 
carries that scholarship with a lightness of touch coupled with an allusiveness 
to things that are certainly far from the realm of scholarship that must commend 
his book to those who have no pretensions to acquaintanceship with his classical 
sources. Many chapters of the work were originally delivered as lectures in 
America, and the whole book bears traces of the lecture room. That, however, 
is advantageous rather than otherwise as it enables Mr. Glover to be more human 
in his exposition than he might have been. The whole course of democracy in 
the ancient world is traced from Homeric times, in a delightful analysis of the 
background of Homer, through its zenith in the age of Pericles, to its end in the 
Empire of Rome. Of the connection between the democracy of Greece and that 
of our own days, Mr. Glover says : speaking of the Achaean League, “So to the 
Leagues let us turn for in them lay the one hope of an independent Greek life, 
or of anything that could savour of democracy ; in them Greece made its last 
great contribution in political experiment, and in them foreshadowed the form 
of government, which already in four conspicuous cases the Anglo-Saxon race 
has adopted with happiest results.” 

A fuller Index to Dr. Gooch’s book would be of great advantage, but never- 
theless the two books should find places on the shelves of all who are interested 
in the development of political ideas, and the Cambridge University Press is 
deserving of thanks for having published them. L. BP. B: 

* * * * 
THE JUDGMENT oF FRANcors ViLLon. A pageant-Episode Play in Five Acts. 
By Herbert Edward Palmer. (Published by Leonard and Virginia Woolf 
a The Hogarth Press, 52 Tavistock Square, London, W.C., 1927). 
258. 


This volume, one of the most perfectly produced books it has been our lot 
to see of recent years, gives us in five acts, or rather episodes, in prose, the pathetic 
life-story of Frangois Villon. The life of Villon of which formerly little was known, 
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has been greatly elucidated by the research of a number of French scholars during 
the past thirty years. In fact it isa pretty and typical example of what modern 
research methods can accomplish. Mr. Palmer has utilised to the full all these 
discoveries in his play and has indeed added a little interpretation of his own ; 
as in the case of Catherine De Vaucelles, a lady mentioned in Villon’s poems. 
Mr. Palmer makes her “a symbol, or personification of his Alma Mater,” Paris 
University, “‘ Catherine being the patron saint of the scholars and intellectuals.” 
This may be somewhat in the nature of a poetic license, but it is entirely legiti- 
mate and gives a powerful symbolic effect to the play. 

The work is indeed rather a pageant than a play. We see Villon at different 
characteristic moments of his sordid life. In the first act, the turbulent student 
of the Sorbonne in that fearful fifteenth century, his good patron Canon Villon, 
his poor mother to whom he recites part of the beautiful ballade to Our Lady 
that he made for her, 


“Queen of the Earth, and Lady of the Sky, 
‘““Empress of Heaven and the dark pit of Hell, 
“Give ear unto a humble christian’s cry 
“That she may come to thee in Heaven to dwell ;”’ 


his hopeless and helpless devotion to the disdainful Catherine De Vaucelles ; 
his association with the “confrairies ” of thieves and vagabonds is foreshadowed. 
In the second act, the most tragic incident of his life, his assassination of Philippe 
Sermoise ; his return home after eight months of flight, his encounter with one 
of his “coquillard ’’ companions whom he prevents from robbing the canon ; 
a realistic carousing scene in the thieves’ den of the cabaret of fat Margot ; his 
attempting to serenade Catherine and being left half-dead for his pains in the 
December snow and the truly medieval street-scenes that follow; his part in 
the robbery of his own college of Navarre, another outstanding event in Villon’s 
life, for which he was to pay so dearly. 

In the third, a year or two later, Villon is a beggar in the country ; Paris 
has become too hot for him ; several of his boon companions are already swinging 
from the cross-road gibbets. 


“Hommes, ici n’a point de mocquerie ; 
“Mais priez Dieu que tous nous veuille absoudre.” 


Some time later, he associates with Colin De Cayeux in the robbery of a 
country church, a crime past forgiveness in the middle ages. 

In the fourth act, Villon is, as we say, on the pig’s back—for a little while. 
He is royally entertained and respected, as a prince of poets, at the court of that 
poetic prince, Charles, Duke of Orleans, he who languished so many years in 
English dungeons and beguiled his captivity with the composing of pretty verses. 
Here, Mr. Palmer gives us his version of Villon’s most famous ballade 

“OQ, where are the snows of the years long gone ?”’ 

But, after a year, Villon tires of it and wanders off, ‘‘ Would you pen a human 
falcon in a cage—even a golden cage ? ’’ he asks the prince ; and the next scene 
is De Profundis, literally ; it is in the dark underground dungeon of Meung, 
where he is imprisoned and tortured by Theobald D’Aussigny, bishop of Orleans, 
for his part in the robbery of the Church, but finally comforted a little by a 
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‘‘ mysterious figure ’’ which appears to him and says ‘“‘I am the heavenly Muse, 
the angle of Song, thy Lover.” 

In the last act of this pitiful tragedy, the wretched man is staggering along 
the road to Paris; he has been released by the general amnesty proclaimed by 
the new king Louis the eleventh, “‘ Le bon roy de France.” 


“ Auquel doint Dieu l’heur de Jacob 
“Et de Salmon |’ honneur et gloire!” 


In Paris we find him, in the very depths of degradation, living on the scraps 
of Fat Margot’s tavern and house of ill fame ; his benefactor, the good Canon, 
even his mother, who came to succour him, cannot prevail upon him ; the gen- 
darmes come and arrest him for the old robbery of the college of Navarre ; in 
the last scene, on the country road outside Paris, Villon, banished by the authorities 
from Paris, lies him down on the road to die, or to await the wolves ; and spirits 
gather round him ; and he sees the spirit of Sermoise whom he had slain ; and 
the spirits of Wrath, and Hate, and Brutality, and Lawlessness, and Deceit, 
and Robbery and Lust and Debauch gather to claim him ; and he gives himself 
up to despair ; but other spirits appear to his right hand ; with a mighty effort, 
he does what is the hardest thing in the world for him to do; he forgives 
D’Aussigny, the bishop who had so cruelly tortured him ; forthwith, the spirits 
of Courage, of Love, and Comradeship, and sweet Joan herself “‘the rose 
of Lorraine,” and finally his own angel of song gather round this “ unhappy 
thief on the cross ” and lead him gently away “ to a far radiant country beyond 
the hills and the sun.” 

It is indeed a moving pageant. One is forced to recall the naive art of the 
middle ages which was not too embarrassed by the extreme logic of dramatic 
construction. The Canon, the mother, Catherine, make their entrances and their 
exits in medieval fashion, more to suit the convenience of the author than froxa 
any visible necessity arising out of the situation. Sometimes indeed a new 
character tranquilly tells the audience who he is ; 


(Enter Jehan the Wolf dangling a dead goose). 


Jehan the Wolf—I am Jehan the Wolf, who plies men’s tables with duck 
and goose. 

But these things are not mentioned as blemishes ; as in a medieval Passion 
or miracle play, the central unity dominates all and groups all incidents and 
episodes around it. Here it is the character of Villon. What can one say of it 
except that it is Villon ? Villon, thief, criminal, poet and saint, the good and the 
bad of him, all is shown here as he reveals himself in his work, and shown with 
the intense sympathy and charity of a brother poet whose supreme consolation 
in days of bitterness and darkness has also been the angel of song. Perhaps 
the Catholicity of Villon is not quite “caught ” in this play. For Villon was 
entirely Catholic, Catholic as an old Irish peasant woman. Villon we feel when 
dying would have called upon that ‘‘ Dame du Ciel, régente terrienne,” to whom 
he manifested all his life such constant devotion. Mr. Palmer, in his preface, 
finds “‘ very extraordinary ’”’ the words of-Sermoise as he rushes on Villon with 
intent to murder him, “‘ I renounce God, master Frangois Villon. I have found 
nis at last.”” No Irish Catholic, we think, would find anything extraordinary in 

em. 
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Mr. Palmer’s prose is simple and sincere. It moves along slowly and some- 
what loquaciously ; rising frequently to passages of extraordinary power and 
eloquence. It is interspersed with verse-translations of some of Villon’s poetry, 
which make us desire that he had given us more and even that the whole work 
were in verse. Particularly do we regret the absence of renderings of two of the 
finest of Villon’s ballades—the terrible Ballade des Pendus and the one with 
the refrain, ‘‘ Le laisserez 14, le pauvre Villon ?”’ His rendering of the ‘“ Ballade 
des Dames du temps jadis ” has already been proclaimed by competent judges, 
the best of the various English versions of this famous poem. 

Shortened here and there as the author himself suggests, the work should 
make a profound appeal if represented on the stage. Altogether, this is one of 
the most notable contributions to English literature of recent years. 

* * * * 


THE ARCHAEOLOGY OF IRELAND. By R. A. S. Macalister. (Methuen & Co., 
16s. net). 


“The Archaeology of Ireland ”’ deals with the country and its people ; the 
Stone, Copper, Bronze and early Iron Ages; the early Christian including the 
Scandinavian period ; and Mediaeval Ireland. It has 373 pages, 15 plates, 22 
sets of illustrations in the text, and indexes of subjects, places in Ireland, and 
authors cited. 

The following interesting theories are put forward in the book :— 


I. The oldest implements in Ireland are made of flint, and were found em- 
bedded in the gravels of the 25’ Raised Beach at Lame, Co. Antrim, or of Island 
Magee. The makers of these implements were the first colonisers of Ireland, 
and the part of the country first colonised was the North-East corner. These 
colonists came to Ireland, when the gravels of the Larne Raised Beach were 
being deposited to which the date of 7,000 B.C., is assigned. Whence they came 
is not known, but it is probable that they came directly from the continent and 
not from England or Scotland. The inhabitants of Ireland during the Stone, 
Copper, and Bronze Ages had long heads and were dark-complexioned, of medium 
stature and slight build; they therefore, belonged to the Mediterranean race 
whose chief habitats were Spain and Italy. The language spoken by them was 
not a Keltic language. No hard and fast line can be drawn between the ages of 
Stone, Copper and Bronze, for the use of flint and other stones for implements 
continued long after the metallurgy of copper and bronze had been introduced. 
The oldest copper implements may be dated at about 2,500 B.C. and the oldest 
bronze implements may be dated at about 1,900 B.C. The knowledge of copper 
and bronze was derived from abroad, and was acquired through commerce. On 
account of its extensive gold fields, Ireland took a leading place in Northern 
Europe in the Copper and Bronze Ages. 

The Bronze Age inhabitants of Ireland were conquered about 400 B.C. by 
Keltic invaders. These invaders were probably attracted to Ireland by the rumour 
of the Irish gold fields and of the wealth of gold ornaments possessed by the Bronze 
Age people of Ireland. They belonged to the Nordic Race (which is also called 
Scandinavian or Teutonic), or, in other words, they had long heads, and were 
tall and fair-complexioned. They did not form a homogeneous army starting 
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from one centre, and arriving at about the same time. They included Brigantes 
who must have been an off-shoot from the great people of the same name in the 
Northern part of South Britain, and Cauci and Menapii who must have come 
from the sea-coasts of what are now Friesland and Belgium. They introduced 
the La téne culture including iron implements, and weapons and imposed their 
own Keltic language on the aborigines. The colonisation of Ireland was, however, 
a very slow process. 

The Romans never conquered Ireland. 

The accounts given in the Book of Invasions of the Colonisation of Ireland 
are mere legends, having just a germ of fact. These accounts are the traditions 
of the descendants of the Bronze Age inhabitants, and of their Keltic Conquerors 
which early Christian writers fitted into a scheme of Chronology based on Biblical 
indications. 

2. The Ogham Alphabet was invented by the Kelts before the letter ““G”’ 
had been added to the Latin alphabet, which took place in the third century B.C., 
but the oldest Ogham inscriptions that have come down to us, are many centuries 
later. In pre-Christian Ireland, there were no books and the art of writing was 
practically unknown. 

The Gospels of Lindisfarne were written and illuminated by an Irish and not 
an Anglo-Saxon writer. The Tara brooch may be dated at about the end of the 
seventh century, the Book of Kells and the Ardagh Chalice at about the middle 
or end of the ninth century, and the Cross of Cong between 1123 and 1136. 


3. The Scandinavians introduced coinage and established municipal life 
in Ireland. They exercised on Irish art an influence evidence of which is to be 
found on the Tuam High Cross and on the Cross of Cong. 


4. After the Anglo-Norman invasion, there was a great decline in Irish Art. 
All the skill and all the devotion to labour were snuffed out like a candle. There 
was scarcely any illumination. The metal work was feeble, the sculpture was 
stiff, formal, and uninspired. There was no really notable work in Gothic archi- 
tecture. 


The foregoing theories are not put forward by Professor Macalister as proved, 
but merely as best harmonising with the facts at present known to us. Facts 
may yet be discovered which will make some if not many of these theories un- 
tenable. The theories are not all equally probable. There can be little doubt 
for instance about the date of the Cross of Cong, but the non-existence of man in 
Ireland during the Paleolithic period is open to grave doubt. 


“The Archaeology of Irelanc” is incomparably the best book on the sub- 
ject that has yet been published. It is immeasurably superior to Wakeman’s 
Handbook of Irish Antiquities. The extent of it’s author’s research is evidenced 
by the fact that he cites no fewer than 342 authors. There is just one suggestion 
that we should like to make to the author when he is preparing a new edition. 
We suggest that in the ‘‘ Contents ”’ the Chapters should be divided into sections, 
for this would be a great convenience for the student. We heartily congratulate 
Professor Macalister on his great work, and we strongly recommend it as a hand- 
book to students of, and to everyone interested in, Irish Archaeology. 
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THE “ AcTION FRANCAISE” CONDEMNATION. By Denis Gwynn. Burns, Oates 
and Washbourne, 7s. 6d. 


Since his departure from Dublin Mr. Denis Gwynn has specialised in the 
details of French politics, more particularly French politics at the point where 
Church and State are in conflict. A couple of years ago he published a very 
enlightening book on The Catholic Reaction in France and now he has placed all 
who desire enlightenment upon a recent phase of French politics, which may 
have serious repercussions in the near future, once more under an obligation 
to him. Already the Action Francaise Case is likely to cause trouble for the 
English Law Courts, as it has.caused much trouble in the French Law Courts 
and the Chamber of Deputies. The whole matter is obscure and complex to 
thosé who are not completely familiar with French life, politics, and thought, 
but in this book Mr. Gwynn reviews the entire controversy, explaining the details 
with great care, so that his readers need not be misled by heated and partial press 
statements. That there was more than the mere restoration of a monarchical 
form of Government in France involved in the propagandist activities of the 
Action Francaise group Mr. Gwynn makes quite clear, and it was this extra- 
political activity which brought it into conflict with the Papacy and the Catholic 
Church. It was the extra-political teaching which led to the condemnation 
of the entire organisation, as well as the newspaper, by the Pope. The clarity 
with which Mr. Gwynn explains the whole matter will be welcomed by all who 
are interested in Catholic political activities. In Ireland especially the book 
should be carefully studied by all concerned in our future political development. 

‘ ’ f i. Labels, 
NEw Ptays. 
AT NuMBER FIFTEEN. By Alma Brosnan. Sidgwick & Jackson, 3s. 6d. net. 
ISRAEL IN THE KITCHEN. By Noah Elstein. Sidgwick & Jackson, 3s. 6d. net. 


S1x GENTLEMEN IN A Row. By Jules Romains. Sidgwick & Jackson, Is. net. 
(Translated by Granville Barker). 


THE PLays oF GEORG BucHNER. Translated by Geoffrey Dunlop. Gerald 
Howe, 7s. 6d. 


Tue Draprer LETTERS. By Arthur Power. The Talbot Press, 2s. 


The output of plays from the printing-presses continues to be almost as 
great as the production of plays upon the stages of Britain and Ireland. It 
would almost seem that the young dramatist has nowadays a greater chance of 
having a play accepted by a publisher than by a theatre-manager ; but some, 
at least, of the plays mentioned above have been seen on the stage. 


At Number Fifteen is described as “a domestic drama,” but in fact it is 
very much more than that inasmuch as it presents people and problems that 
are of more than domestic significance. The play was awarded First Prize 
in a recent competition organised by the Playgoers’ Club of Sheffield, and it 
is easy to believe with Mr. Hubert Griffith, who was the judge, that it “ made 
the work of judging a sincere pleasure to come across a play of this calibre.’ 
In a sense it isa ‘ thesis ’ play, and it is very much in the tradition of the Repertory 
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Play. It might be supposed that the primary object of Miss Brosnan in writing 
the play was to draw attention to the housing shortage in Britain, and to the 
evil effects of overcrowding, but whatever the primary object the result is a 
gripping drama of character as it is moulded, and thwarted, by slum environ- 
ment. Every member of the Putnam family is studied in detail, as is also every 
other dweller in the tenement who has the right to intrude into the family life 
of the supposed tenants of the house. The story is commonplace enough, familiar 
to all who know tenement conditions, and what makes this play memorable is 
the stark presentation of three generations of human beings whose fate is made 
tragic by the lack of foresight in the affairs of government. The author is to 
be congratulated upon the excellence of her first play, and her future work will 
be watched with interest. 

Israel in the Kitchen presents many points of identity with Miss Brosnan’s 
play. The environment is the same, and it, too, was awarded a prize by the 
Jewish Drama League. The play was staged by the League in London at the 
end of 1926. The drama is stark, even sordid, but the writing of Mr. Elstein is 
more vivid than that of Miss Brosnan. Essentially the Israel family is the same 
as the Putnams, except that the life about its members is viewed through the 
Jewish mentality. When Mr. James Agate said that the play “‘ deserved 99 of a 
a hundred marks,” one feels that he was carried beyond the bounds of his critical 
faculty, but nevertheless it is an excellent first play from a young author which 
might be commended to the attention of the Dublin Jewish Dramatic Society. 


Six Gentlemen in a Row is a delightful morsel from the pen of the author 
of Doctor Knock. It is, however, only a morsel calculated to provide an excellent 
half-hour’s entertainment. The name of Mr. Granville Barker is sufficient 
guarantee that the little play is theatrically effective, and that the translation is 
perfect. 

The name of Georg Buchner as a dramatist will be new to many, perhaps 
the majority of, people, but the name of Mr. Geoffrey Dunlop as translator will 
recommend the work to Dublin at least. Buchner died at the very early age 
of twenty-three : he was born in October, 1813 and died in February, 1837. 
In that short lifetime he had written two plays, and the draft of a third. One 
‘of these Leonce and Lena, a slight comedy, was produced last year in London 
by the Playroom Six, but it is the really great play in this volume, Danton’s 
Death, that commends itself to the attention of theatre-managers and producers. 
Danion’s Death is an historical play which brings the very atmosphere of 1789-93 
within its scope. We are told of Buchner, and others: “‘ They are realists who 
make no attempt to ape humanity ; poets to whom archaeology meant nothing ; 
artists with no pre-occupation, whose greatness sprang from their single gift of 
direct vision—a vision which re-shaped, having seen for the first time, unable 
to take anything for granted, but which could fuse itself, its innermost conscious- 
ness, into the thing seen, to re-create the world.”’ In Danton’s Death Buchner 
certainly re-created the period of revolutionary fervour in France, and for this 
play alone the reading public at least, should be grateful to Mr. Dunlop. It 
is difficult, however, to feel Mr. Dunlop’s enthusiasm for the other two plays, 
but he is to be thanked as heartily as possible for placing within the reach of 


readers of English the work of an author who is held in such high esteem in ‘his 
native Germany. 
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The Drapier Letters was produced at the Abbey Theatre in August, 1927, 
and rather failed to inspire anyone with enthusiasm. The printed text does 
nothing to effect a change of spirit. It is, to my opinion, a poor play which 
hardly deserved production, and which only the absence of better plays could 
Justify the management in staging. Her Ladyshib—The Poet—and the Dogs, 
the second one-act play included in the volume, seems to be the result of a too- 
close study of Swift. It is a bitter little satirical sketch of about a dozen pages 
which suggests that Mr. Power might do something as a writer of satirical comedy. 
It may be noted here that our Irish drama is rather poor in true comedy, most 
of the plays labelled as Comedy are farce only, so there is an opening for Mr. 
Power when he can do something better than the two plays in this volume. It 
may be hoped that he will persevere in this work as it is work that needs to be 
done, and there is material in abundance awaiting him in the life of contemporary 
Ireland. 

7 * * * 
THE Wey OF DRAMA. THE First PLAYER. By Ivor Brown. Gerald Howe, 
2s. 6d. 


In this little book of 80 pages Mr. Ivor Brown, the Dramatic Critic of the 
Manchester Guardian, outlines in the most charming and interesting manner 
the origins of the drama. It is one of the volumes in a new series of books dealing 
with The Beginning of Things and if the other volumes be as excellent as this 
they will meet with a ready reception. In eight short chapters Mr. Brown re- 
counts the story of dramatic beginnings from the Mime to Conflict, managing 
by the way to convey a great amount of information in a short space. 
“The earliest drama is . . . . a kind of divine service intended to be serviceable 
to man. The Dionysus of the Athenians had his great festival in spring. From 
that festival rose the tragic performances. It was the time of the breaking of 
the buds, of the shooting of the corn, of the general quickening. He was the 
quickening god. He was associated with many forms of the evocation of life. 
He could evoke it from the earth or he could embody it in his own tree as he did 
in his own bull.” From this very short quotation it will be seen that this little 
book is one that no person interested in the drama can afford to ignore. 

* * * * 
SomE NovELs. 
CutLtum. By E. Amot Robertson. Cape, 7s. 6d. 
ANNETTE AND SYLVIE. By Romain Rolland. Butterworth, 7s. 6d. 
SuMMER. By Romain Rolland. Butterworth, 7s. 6d. 


THE UNnBuRIED DEAD. By Stephen McKenna. Butterworth, 7s. 6d. 


Cullum is the best first novel that I have read fora long time. In the quality 
of its story, the delineation of its characters, the meticulous care of its details, 
and the charm of its style, it is certainly a notable achievernent for a new writer, 
and Messrs. Jonathan Cape may be thanked for having brought him (or her) to 
the notice of the reading public. It is not, however, Cullum Hayes who will 
attract the reader, but Esther Sieveking the ostensible writer of the story. “It 
is always the other fellow who pays,” says Cullum, and in his life he takes care 
that so far as he is personally concerned it will be so. Cullum is not a likeable 
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person ; his selfishness is too manifest, too ready at command ; and even his 
surface brilliance will not save him in many eyes. Esther is different—Esther 
pays. And it is the manner in which Esther pays that gives this novel its real 
interest. The one imperfection upon a very remarkable novel is the crippling 
of Esther in the hunting-field. That seems forced: more necessary for the 
ending of the book than for the ending of the story. But that is a small matter 
where there is so much that is very good. 

Those who watched the slow publication of Romain Rolland’s Jean Christophe 
(how many years ago now ?) with a consuming eagerness will be somewhat dis- 
appointed by these first two volumes of his new trilogy The Soul Enchanted. 
There is nothing in the Riviere sisters, Annette and Sylvie, at all comparable 
with the glamour of John Christopher. But then John Christopher was a man, 
and men seem to have so much wider ranges of activity than women. Anyhow, 
despite the publisher’s references to the heart of ‘‘a passionate and intellectual 
woman ” being laid bare, there is little that is exciting in the exposure. It is 
not in his characters that Romain Rolland excels in these volumes ; it is in the 
asides, the soliloquies of himself rather than of his characters, in which he sum- 
marises his life experiences. Nevertheless Annette is attractive, but one gets 
tired of the procession of her potential lovers after her one great adventure. 
There is a monotony about the story that is quite absent from the thrilling 
intellectual and physical adventures of John Christopher. But as nothing 
that Romain Rolland ever wrote is without distinction these volumes are cer- 
tainly more desirable than the vast majority of novels that issue from the press 
to-day. 

“ First and foremost a love story” is how Mr. Stephen McKenna’s The 
Unburied, Dead is described by his publishers. But there are also “ those aristo- 
cisratic survivals, who in the age of industrialism have nothing to fall back upon 
but their inherited prestige.”” They are the unburied dead, and it is one of them 
who apparently wins in this love-struggle. But in the end it is discovered that 
Lord Ashdown had really lost. The large public which Mr. McKenna has now 
secured for his novels will like this book even more than they liked his last. 


A. E. M. 
* * * * 
Russian Economic DEVELOPMENT SINCE THE REVOLUTION. By Maurice 
Dobb, M.A. (London: Geo. Routledge & Sons, Ltd. 1928. 15s. net.) 


Of the making of books on the Russia of 1917—1927, there will be no end. 
Maurice Dobb’s new volume is one of the best things done in English since the 
Soviet State was established just over ten years ago. Ina way it is as satisfying 
as the late John Reed’s Ten Days that Shook the World. In content, purpose, 
and style there is, of course, no resemblance between the American’s brilliant 
journalistic chronicle of what befell day by day when the workers were seizing 
power, and the Cambridge lecturer’s painstaking and thoroughly scientific analysis 
of the industrial and agricultural problems the Revolution has had to face in the 
decade now closing. But the Ten Days did give a panoramic view of what Reed 
saw and heard, and it put the reader amgngst the audience at the drama of the 
October days. Dobb’s work treats of less spectacular happenings, their causes 
and their consequences, but it leaves an equally realistic impression of the hard 
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economic facts of what, at the lowest reckoning, is a tremendous and world- 
moving experiment. In it economic and social developments and changes are 
examined and interpreted in a method that helps the reader to grasp and weigh 
* actualities as nothing hitherto written in English has done, and scarcely anything 
but residence in Russia could do. 

As a competent economist whose academic work is in no whit inferior to any 
of his more orthodox contemporaries, Dobb has made a careful and searching 
investigation into the economic conditions. Unlike most of the makers of books 
on the: Soviets, he has relied more on original sources and documents than on 
casual observation and personal feeling. And as he might say himself, he is 
frank, but not impartial. Without disguising his sympathy with the aims of 
the Revolution and its human instruments, he takes nothing for granted, and 
is as meticulous in his examination of the data as if he were dealing with some 
economic phase of a dead and gone civilisation. No less, indeed, would be accept- 
able from an economist of the Marxian school, and Dobb is the one English scholar, 
at all events actively engaged in University work, who unreservedly approaches 
economics from that particular standpoint. His manner is quite cbjective and 
dispassionate, a welcome relief from the hysteria and neurosis of the propagandists 
for and against the workers’ State. But it is warmed, though not over-heated, 
with understanding and interest rare in strict economic studies. To the general 
reader some of the theoretical passages are not light reading, but a certain charm 
of style eases the difficulty in most of the chapters. The patient student will 
find that here at last is to be found the truth in all its nakedness, and with all 
its significance. It is not always beautiful or even pleasant, but it has its own 
worth, and it is not without its attraction. And not a few sections—that on 
the relations of town and village, for example—arouse their own excitement. 
The whole provides more evidence that the last word has not yet been said in 
economics, and that the most accurate and precise studies lose nothing in value 
when presented in a style which carries its own grace in a book which it is a 
pleasure to handle. 

Irish readers will be able to assess Russian Economic Development Since the 
Revolution at its real value when I say that mutatis mutandis it interprets the 
new Russia as the older Ireland was explained in l’ Ivlande Contemporaine by 
M. L. Paul-Dubois, and Commercial Relations between England and Ireland by 
Dr. A. E. Murray. COs: 

* * * * * 
THE Economic History Review. Edited by E. Lipson and R. H. Tawney. 
Vol. I., No.2. (London: A. & C. Black, Ltd., for the Economic History 
Society. Pp. 192. tos. 6d. net.) 


This second number enhances the good repute which the editors, contributors, 
and publishers earned for their initial venture last year. The Review has become 
indispensable for the growing numbers of serious students who are working in 
absorbingly interesting material that has not been properly examined until 
recent years. Irish students will give particular attention to references to re- 
search in our agrarian history in Professor E. A. Kosminsky’s article on “ Russian 
Work in English Economic History,” a detailed survey coming right up to date 
and covering the labours of some of the great European scholars. Professor 
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Georg Brodnitz contributes a study of “ Recent Work in German Economic 
History ” from 1900 to 1927. Mr. C. H. K. Marten gives an illuminating analysis 
of the answers received to a questionnaire on the teaching of economic history 
in English schools, including a review of the text-books used. This analysis is 
just the kind of thing Irish educational authorities ought to be compelled 
to examine and digest if they are to bring our schools into line with modern 
requirements. M. Postan corrects some prevailing notions and errors on the 
extent to which credit entered into medieval traae. Other original studies in 
this number are :—‘“‘ War Trade and Trade War, 170I1—1713,” “‘ The Develop- 
ment of the Cotton Industry in France and the Anglo-French Treaty of Commerce 
of 1860,” “The Intendants’ Mémoires of 1698,” and “ The Significance of the 
Corn Laws in English History.”’ Professor W. R. Scott pays a graceful tribute 
to the memory of the late Sir William Ashley, first President of the Society, whose 
labours are reflected on many pages of the Review itself. The lists of books 
and articles published in 1926—1927 on the economic history of Great Britain and 
Ireland, the United States, and France, and the critical notices of publications, 
afe again a most valuable section of a first-rate undertaking. Cc. O'S, 
a * * * * 
NoTEs FOR Poems. By William Plomer. (The Hogarth Press, 52 Tavistock 
Square, London, W.C.1 5s.) 


Most of the verses in this book come into the category of what Sir William 
Watson once called “‘ Scriptive ”’ poetry, that is to say, they are highly impression- 
istic records of things seen. The author is an accomplished craftsman, who leans 
occasionally towards free verse, and uses this medium as well as the “ prose- 
poem ” with considerable skill. Satire forms a large part of his equipment ; 
the longer pieces, “ A Passage to Africa,’”’ and “‘ The Rebel,” are typical examples. 
In the exposure of complacency he revels with barbaric glee ; witness these 
lines on “‘ The Explorer ”— 


“Romantic subject of the Great White Queen, 
See him advancing, whiskered and serene, 
With helmet, spectacles, and flask of brandy ; 
(That useful stimulant, he always keeps it handy) 
Unmoved by cannibals, indifferent to disease, 
His black frock coat rocks sadly in the tropic breeze. 


He.-never shows emotion, least of all surprise, 

Here nothing meets his fat and hopeful eyes 

But big game, small game, fur and fin and feather, 
And now he dreams of daisies, Scotland and the Flag, 
The nimble corn-crake in his native heather, 

The handy corkscrew in his leather bag.” 


Mr. Plomer does not often go beyond this level of attainment. Two short 
poems, ‘‘ The Holy Family,” and “A Woman on a Balcony,’ have a certain 
delicate and original movement, but with: these exceptions, there is little that is 
musical or magical. Perhaps it is because the poet does not sing out of a full 
heart that we find so little of his verse reverberating in our memory. C.M, 
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THE WAyzGOOSE, a South African Satire. By Roy Campbell. (Cape : 5s. net). 


THE HoLy WELLS oF ORRIS AND OTHER Porms. By R. N. D. Wilson. (John 
Lane: 6s, net.) 


It would be difficult to find a greater contrast than these two books present. 
Mr. Wilson’s poems, romantic, traditional, carefully wrought and polished like 
carven gems, Mr. Campbell’s satire like a two-edged rapier, in the management 
of which he proves himself the lineal literary descendant of Juvenal and Pope. 
Like “The Duncaid ” its prototype, “The Wayzgoose ” is an attack on that 
“ daughter of chaos and eternal night ” who must have emigrated to Cape Colony 
to recuperate from the stings and arrows of Twickenham. The meaning of Wayz- 
goose, carefully explained in a footnote, is ‘‘a vast corroboree of journalists .. .. 
it combines the functions of a bun-fight, an Eisteddfod and an Olympic contest.”’ 
At such a delighful party then, does Mr. Campbell introduce us to those pseudo 
painters and poets who have been unfortunate enough to incur his enmity. It 
is a pity that the Irish reader, owing to ignorance of the work and personalities 
of these gentlemen, must inevitably miss some of the sting of these neatly veno- 
mous couplets, though judging from the specimens of South African painting 
exhibited in London, the following does not seem over-cruel :— 

“How aptly by some journalistic sage 
Was he misnamed the ‘ Turner’ of our age 
Reversing Midas’ gift who has been known 
To ‘Turn’ the style of Turner to his own. 
... While he, inspired by mountain cloud and tide 
Scatters broadcast o’er canvases as wide, 
A ‘Light that never was on Land or Sea,’ 
Nor, thank the Lord, is ever like to be! 
Behold his '‘swaddled suns, by nightfall kissed, 
Staining the yellow napkins of the mist ; 
Behold the moon, still reeling from his blows, 
Upon a cloudlet wipe its bleeding nose.” 

The highest place in this concourse is occupied by a well-known editor, 
Polybius Jubb (incredible name) :— 

“ But last came Jubb with ‘ Biltong’ in his hand 
Official organ of Banana Land. 
Large was his ‘ brow,’ the wonder of its kind 
And as he walked it jutted out behind... 
To kill a sheep, too tender is thy heart, 
Yet wilt thou massacre a work of art, 
Thou hast the praise of vegetables sung— 
Yet play the Butcher to your Mother Tongue...” 

We have not lived in South Africa, but from a recent perusal of the works 
of Mr. Henry Plomer, another young and brilliant South African writer, life 
would there appear to be, as Cristina Rosetti puts it, “ up-hill all the way ”’ for 
writers of original thought. ‘‘ Voorslag,” the magazine which he ran jointly 
with Mr. Campbell, was suppressed, and some of the stories therein unscrupulously 
stolen and mutilated versions subsequently published without permission. So 
we see there was ample provocation for Mr. Campbell’s very pretty work with the 
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rapier, and we cannot but admire this spirited and witty revenge for such dastardly 
treatment of two honest and promising poets. 

And now for Mr. R. N. D. Wilson’s intaglios. We note with relief that 
this young poet is breaking away from the influence of his literary godfather, 
Mr. Yeats, whom in more youthful days he loved “‘ not wisely but too well.” 
‘St. Apollinaire in Classe ” is original and beautiful in its economy of expression 
and delicacy of workmanship. 

“This is God’s hive; the bees 
of Hybla never stored 
ripe honey such as these 
rich walls afford. 


Thought swarmed here once; the stark 
Thebaid brake its comb, 

and poured out of the dark 

wild honey to Rome.” 


“In Winter ” is a telling piece of impressionism, and, though traditional in 
form and observation of nature, has none of the dogged pedestrianism of the 
Georgian walking-tourist about it :— 

og » tet BO. 
By wet roads to the hills, and watch the showers 
Threaten the desolate west, our blood aglow 
With winter; and the weather in our hair 
The stormy woods around us and the bare 
Fields harvested, the last rook tumbled home 
To his high crazy nest and splashed with loam 
The last cart lumbering to the turf-heaped shed.” 


If some of the poems are a little “thin ’’ in substance, this poet is always 
so fine a craftsman and one who makes the most of what the gods send him, 
that be it only a simple arabesque that he carves upon his crystal, the slightness 
of the subject matter is in most cases atoned for by a certain winning grace and 
gentle sensitivity in the engraving. MS: P. 

* * * * * * 
IDYLLS OF THE BLACK FOLK. 


Congaree Sketches: Scenes from Negro Life in the Swamps of the Congaree. 
By Edward C. L. Adams. . The University of North Carolina Press. 


Here is a book that does not aim at giving us any great passion, or any great 
enlightenment. And yet it carries over to us more of an immediate sense of life 
than we are likely to get out of any of our current books. We have no sense of 
something being “invented” on these pages ; we have only a sense of something 
being recorded. And Dr. Adams seems to have instinctively discovered a form 
appropriate for what he records ; on the surface, his sketches seem to be no more 
than casual conversations upon casual subjects. But such is his power of suggest- 
ing backgrounds, vagaries of human thought, a definite level of culture, that 
these sketches become idylls. Dr. Adams, in writing of the black men and women 
of the swamps of South Carolina, has re-discovered the idyll. 

I have been told by those who know the Southern States that the speech 
in Congaree Sketches is as authentic as any negro speech that has ever been put 
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down upon paper, and I can very well believe that it is. I know that when 1 open 
the book and look down any of the pages, I hear men and women talking, and I 
know that what they are saying is native, is racy. It is about everyday life, 
- and yet it is close, as their everyday thoughts must be close, to the frontiers of 
fable. One can feel that these people are easily terrified, and that they like 
making themselves terrified. In their speech there is the rhythm of oratory 
and oral poetry :— 


“IT been down to de Congaree in de big swamps, where de trees is 
tall an’ de moss long an’ gray, where de Bullace grow, and where I hear 
de tune of de bird in de mornin’; down wey de wild turkey gobbles, 
way down on de Congaree ; wey God’s mornin’ leads to the devil’s 
night ; down on de river, where night makes her sign, where owls on a 
dead limb talks of de dead, talks wid de dead, and laughs like de dead, 
way down in the big swamps of de Congaree.”’ 


Dr. Adams brings us into a circle, at a church service, perhaps, or round a log- 
fire, or by a roadside. We are in the company of a few people we know—Tad, 
and Scip, Jake and Preb: there is always someone far back, who is just “a 
voice,” and whose remarks give us the intentness that is in a simple-minded 
company when a story is being told, or a discussion being held. There are times 
when, under some exhortation, an exaltation comes upon the company, and we 
have a rhythmic, a musical utterance. Between fear and fervour the minds of 
the men and women speaking seem to swing :— 


“ Dey say dey is always one an’ sometimes two or three buzzards 
walkin’ through over an’ ‘round de dead. Sometimes a buzzard will 
be settin’ on a log, an’ sometimes dey will be slowly walkin’ ’round like 
dey ain’ dere for no purpose but to make de place look more dreadful. 
Dey don’t seems to have to eat de food dat’s put ’efore ’em, an’ dey 
looks like some’n dat’s dead wid de power to walk slow an’ dey walks 
like dey counts dey footsteps, an’ dey footsteps is de footsteps of de 
dead. Once in a while dey shake dey self an’ streches out dey neck an’ 
makes a sound dat makes your blood creep like dey was tryin’ to make 
things as worse for your hearin’ as it is dreadful for your eyes.”’ 

And then there is the fervour that brings improvisations in verse. In ‘“ Wild 
Goose Nest,” Sister Peggie, on being exhorted by Brother Hickman, tells her 
experience :— ; 

“T travel a long distance an’ de road been rough and mighty dark, 
an’ at a long distance and a great height and nigh de end of de road I 
find a wild goose nest, an’ all de eggs but one is white, and it were 
black.’’ 

The audience keep breaking into a chant as the dialogue between Sister Peggie 
and Brother Hickman goes on :— 
“Wild goose nest, 
Wild goose nest, 
Wild goose nest.” 
In this sketch, and in “‘ Jumping Gut,” we seem to come on the origins of folk- 
songs and folk-games. 
In Congaree Sketches Dr. Adams has shown an extraordinary loyalty to the 
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black man’s simplicities. He has let him speak for himself. And he has dis- 
covered a form which permits that speech to come over to us uncontaminated by 
comment. A very deliberate artist could do no more than this recorder has done, 
seemingly very casually, in Congaree Sketches. PADRAIC COLUM, 


[Six brie sketches now given in Congaree Sketches, appeared in the Dublin 
Magazine, January—March, 1927]. 
* * * * 
Soncs AND PoEMS BY GEORGE SIGERSON, M.D. (Duffy, Dublin, 3s. 6d.). 


Commenting in the preface to “‘ The Poets and Poetry of Munster ” (Second 
Series) on the work of certain Gaelic poets, the late Dr. George Sigerson referred 
to those bards who “were too much attracted by smoothness of versification 
and fine sonorous words ..... Where the heart was the cause of the song 
the result is different.” With those comments the collector strangely anticipated 
the criticism one may casually level at his own “Songs and Poems,” here 
selected by his daughter, Mrs. Hester Piatt. Except for the fact that a few 
of those lyrics—‘‘ written in comparatively recent times—have never before 
been printed,” this volume does little service for Dr. Sigerson’s reputation. 
That reputation is firmly established on other work. Some of the songs re- 
printed in this collection have already received native recognition, by reason 
of their acceptance into popular balladry—therefore the handy volume containing 
such songs as ‘The Heather Glen,” ‘‘The Enniskillen Dragoon” and ‘‘ The 
Mountains of Pomeroy ” carries its own worthy appeal. Such songs are notable 
additions to Irish verse, but ‘‘ there is not in this collection any poem as poignant 
as “ O’Curnain’s Lament ” or as brilliant as “‘ Cuchullain’s Lament over Ferdiad,” 
to name two of the famous poems of “ Bards of the Gael and Gall ”’—as Mr. 
Padraic Colum writes in a kindly Introduction to ‘Songs and Poems.” In 
the present volume there is little of that artist—employing those verbal ingenuities 
of the word master—who gave us the technical subtleties and devices displayed 
in “‘ Bards of the Gael and Gall.” Instead we find a polish that only reveals 
too many seams of cliché—a polish subduing the intensity expected “ where the 
heart was the cause of the song.” Listen to the passion he displays in 
**Q’Cumain’s Lament,” from “‘ Bards of the Gael and Gall” : 

Bear all things evidence, 

That art my very sense, 
My past, my present and my morrow! 

All else on earth is crossed, 

All in the world is lost 
Lost all—but the great love-gift of sorrow. 

Such intensity lifts the imagery above the commonplace—moulds the 
technique to its own white heat and completes a translation made memorable 
by the scholarship of an adaptor and emotion of a poet. We prefer to remember 
Dr. George Sigerson by such re-creations ; and considering him as one with 
Ferguson, Hyde and the O’Gradys, in lifting up the poetry, that founded 
modern Irish verse, we regret that the present selection of his work does not 
include some of his vigorous translations. In such a selection many collectors 
and revivers of Gaelic poetry would agreeably discover many of the “ finds ” 
they now seem to claim as their own peculiar preserve. Dr. George Sigerson 
is entitled to such recognition, but the present volume does not assist it. 


